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University photographer Liz Grambart was walking across campus on a sunny day when she noticed one student had wasted no time getting right down to her studies. 


Word not in on arbitration 


The question of whether the UVic Faculty 
Association and the Board of Governors 
will agree on the principle of binding arbi¬ 
tration for faculty salary negotiations 
remains open. . . 

Mr. Bill Gwyer, chairman of a BOG com¬ 
mittee appointed to study binding arbitra¬ 
tion for UVic, said June 25 that the 
committee and Faculty Association repre¬ 
sentatives have not met to discuss the mat¬ 
ter since a meeting May 7. 

The BOG committee has been gathering 
material for study on salary negotiations 


at other Canadian universities. Gwyer said 
the committee has had several meetings 
and hopes to summarize its findings by 
"approximately next week" (the first week 
of July) and plans to meet with the Faculty 
Association in the near future. 

The Faculty Association made a resolu¬ 
tion in January not to attend 1980-81 
salary talks unless an agreement can be 
reached with the BOG on the principle of 
introducing binding arbitration at talks in 
future years. 


Early registration next week 

About 4,500 UVic students are expected to get a jump on the 1980-81 academic 
year by registering early on campus during July and August. 

All students, with the exception of those in Law and professional year in 
Education can pick their courses, plan their timetables and complete all 
necessary forms before general registration week at the beginning of 
September. 

Early registration begins July 7 in the east-west lounge of the Student 
Union Building (SUB). 

D.C. Thomas, director of Records Services, says 4,528 of UVic’s 8,362 
students enrolled during the summer for the 1979-80 year. 

"We expect about the same number to do so this year," he adds. 

On Monday and Thursday early registration will take place from 12:30 to 
4:30 p.m. and from 6 to 7:30 p.m. On Tuesday, Wednesday and Friday, early 
registration is available from 12:30 to 6 p.m. 

Arts and Science and Education academic advising officers will be availa¬ 
ble at all times that early registration is available. 

The Alma Mater Society also has two liaison officers working in the SUB 
during early registration to assist students in clearing up any red tape or 
confusion. 

Bruce Kilpatrick, AMS Ombudsman for 1980-81, and Geoff Weidner, editor 
of the student newspaper The Martlet, are working as liaison officers. 

The Ombudsman’s Guide to UVic will be available to students at early 
registration, as well as an AMS course evaluation guide. 

Thomas says returning students will be able to complete their registration 
during the summer, including the validation of their library cards. 

New students can register during the summer but will receive their cards at 
the McPherson Library in September. 


Volunteers sought for juries 

A civil case involving the mandatory retirement of a university professor will 
be tried by as many as 40 to 60 six-member juries on the UVic campus this 
summer. 

Although the case of Dr. Smith versus Adanac University is fictitious and 
the jurors will be volunteers, their decisions and how they arrive at them will 
be closely scrutinized by Dr. Paul Baker (Sociology). 

Baker has been awarded a $10,000 grant from the Social Sciences and 
Humanities Research Council (SSHRC) to study what goes on behind closed 
doors when a group of people meet to decide the fate of someone caught up in 
the court system. 

The UVic sociology professor is now looking for as many as 300 volunteers 
from the student, staff or downtown population to donate approximately an 
hour of their time this summer to sit on a jury and decide whether Dr. Smith 
should be forced to retire once he has passed age 65. Baker says he will not 
necessarily turn away potential volunteers from the UVic faculty but prefers 
that his jurors are not employed as professors. 

The one binding stipulation is that volunteers be over age 18. As an 
incentive to the volunteers, a prize of $50 will be awarded to one of the 
participants. 

The juries will be composed of six members each instead of the traditional 
twelve. The topic of mandatory retirement is a natural for Baker, who is 
studying small group behaviour in real life situations, and is also interested 
in the sociology of aging. He is interested in both the small group decision¬ 
making process and the substantive outcome of the fictitious case. 

The dynamics of jury decision-making has been under study for several 
years now by social scientists in both Canada and the United States, says the 
sociologist who received his B.A. from UVic and doctorate in Sociology from 
the University of Minnesota. 

His study will continue lines of research already started into leadership, 
influence, conformity and communication patterns between jurors, and may 
provide some data on whether six people can make up as effective a jury as the 
traditional number of 12. 

"There is some evidence that six people on a jury may be as democratic as 
12 in arriving at decisions, and there is no question that six are 
faster. In studies of small group decision-making there has been some evi¬ 
dence that five or six people is the optimum number. In larger groups some 
people sit back and don’t contribute. Twelve is the traditional number for a 
jury, but it may be irrational," says Baker. 

The study will be held in the small group lab of the Cornett Building, 
where Baker will use a machine he has developed to help observers record the 
interaction among the jurors as they decide the case. Assisting in the study 
will be psychology student Erich Munzer. 

Volunteers willing to assist in the study are requested to contact Baker in 
Cornett 383, or by phoning local 4797 on campus, or 477-4223. 
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The Board of Governors reports the following proceedings 
from the regular meeting of May 20, 1980. 

Resignations 

The following resignations were accepted, effective the date 
specified: 

Kathleen Cyr, assistant professor, School of Nursing, effective 
August 4, 1980. 

Michael Elcock, manager, Athletics and Recreational Services, 
effective Sept. 30. 1980. 

Jean M. Groat, records officer, professional programs, Office 
of the Administrative Registrar (early retirement), effective 
July 10, 1980. 

New Appointments—Faculty 

Gregory P. Andrachuk, B.A., M.A., Ph.D. (Tor.), Thunder Bay, 
Ontario, appointed assistant professor. Department of His¬ 
panic and Italian Studies, effective July 1, 1980 to June 30, 
1982. 

Daniel G. Bachor, B.Ed., M.Sc. (Calgary), Ph.D. (Tor.), Lon¬ 
don, Ontario, appointed assistant professor, Department of 
Psychological Foundations in Education, effective July 1,1980 
to June 30, 1982. 

Leslie T. Foster, B.Sc. (London), M.A., Ph D. (Tor.), Toronto, 
Ontario, appointed assistant professor, Department of Geo¬ 
graphy, effective July 1, 1980 to June 30, 1982. 

Noel T. Gantly, B.A., M.Ed. (Ottawa), Gobble Hill, B.C., 
appointed assistant professor, Department of Art and Music 
Education, effective July 1, 1980 to June 30, 1982. 

Patricia P. Gilmartin, B.A., M.A., Ph.D. (Georgia St.), Lawrence, 
Kansas, appointed assistant professor, Department of Geo¬ 
graphy, effective July 1, 1980 to June 30, 1982. 

Walter H. MacGinitie, B.A. (Calif., Los Angeles), A M. (Stan¬ 
ford), Ph.D. (Columbia), Leonia, New Jersey, appointed pro¬ 
fessor, with tenure, Department of Communication and Social 
Foundations, effective July 1, 1980. 

Michael E.J. Masson, B.A. (Brit. Col.), M.A., Ph D. (Colo.), 
Pittsburgh. Penn., appointed assistant professor, Department 
of Psychology, effective July 1, 1980 to June 30, 1982. 

James C. McDavid, B.A., M.A. (Alberta), M.A., Ph.D. (Indiana), 
Lemont, Pennsylvania, appointed associate professor, School 
of Public Administration, effective July 1, 1980 to June 30, 
1982. 

Frank Smith, B.A. ( W. Aust.), Ph.D. (Harvard), Agincourt, Onta¬ 
rio, appointed professor, with tenure, Department of Commun¬ 
ication and Social Foundations, effective July 1, 1980. 

George H. Steggles, M.A. (Brit. Col.), Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
appointed assistant professor. Department of Art and Music 
Education, effective July 1, 1980 to June 30, 1982. 

Bruce Vogt, A.R.C.T. (Royal Cons. Music), B.Mus. (W. Ont.), 
Mus.M. (Tor.), Toronto, Ontario, appointed lecturer, School of 
Music, effective July 1, 1980 to June 30, 1982. 

Yuen-fong Woon, B.A., M.A. (Hong Kong), Ph.D. (Brit. Col.), 
Victoria, B.C., appointed assistant professor, Centre for Pacific 
and Oriental Studies, effective July 1, 1980 to June 30, 1982. 

Special Appointments 

Arthur Kratzmann, professor, Department of Communication 
and Social Foundations, appointed Dean, Faculty of Educa¬ 
tion. effective July 1, 1980 to June 30, 1983. 

Bruce Howe, associate professor, Department of Physical 
Education, appointed Associate Dean, Faculty of Education, 
effective July 1, 1980 to June 30, 1983. 

New Appointment—Administrative and Academic 
Professional 

Peter J. Vanderleeden, Fredericton, New Brunswick, 
appointed assistant to the president (staff relations), Presi¬ 
dent’s Office, effective Sept. 1,1980, for the usual probationary 
period. 

The Senate reports the following proceedings from the 173rd 
meeting of 4 June 1980. 

Regalia 

The Senate approved regalia for the new Honorary Doctorate 
degrees that were created in April. Also, the Senate agreed to 
set aside the regalia for the Honorary Degree of Doctor of 
Science conferred on Prince Philip in 1969 for display pur¬ 
poses, either in the Library or the Maltwood Museum. 

Shanghai Normal University 

The Senate approved and recommended to the Board of Gov¬ 
ernors an informal agreement between the University of Victo¬ 
ria and Shanghai Normal University that would provide, among 
other things, an exchange of scholars and students, and publi¬ 
cations and other relevant materials between the two 
institutions. 

David Thompson University Centre 

The Senate endorsed, in principle, a proposed general mission 
statement for David Thompson University Centre and urged its 
acceptance by the Minister of Education; and also approved, in 
principle, a proposed academic program development plan for 
this University’s programs at the Centre, subject to the provi¬ 
sion of adequate designated funding and to the approval of the 
faculties and departments involved regarding the programs 
and specific courses to be offered, and urged acceptance of 
the plan by the Minister of Education. 

Procedures for Appointment of the President 

Some minor changes to Procedures for Appointment of the 
President, approved earlier by the Board of Governors, were 
adopted, in keeping with provisions of the Universities Act. 

The Board of Governors reports the following proceedings 
from the regular meeting of 23 June 1980. 
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Resignations 

The following resignations were accepted, effective the date 
specified: 

Gordon N. Hobson, Chairman, Department of Psychology, 
effective 30 June 1980. (Dr. Hobson will continue to hold his 
position as Professor, Department of Psychology.) 

Brian M. Marcotte, Assistant Professor, Department of Biol¬ 
ogy, effective 30 June 1980. 

Patrick N. Wise, Senior Analyst, Administrative Systems, effec¬ 
tive 22 July 1980. 

New Appointments—Faculty 

James P. Anglin, B.A. (Carleton), M.S.W. (Brit. Col.), Victoria, 
B.C. appointed Assistant Professor, School of Child Care, 
effective 1 July 1980 to 30 June 1982. 

Robert L. Bish, A.B. (S. Calif.), A M., Ph.D. (Indiana), College 
Park, Maryland, appointed Professor, with tenure, School of 
Public Administration, effective 1 July 1980. 

Fred Douglas, Victoria, B.C., appointed Assistant Professor, 
Department of Visual Arts, effective 1 July 1980 to 30 June 
1982. 

Geraldine Guppy, B.Sc., M.Sc. (Brit. Col.), Corvallis, Oregon, 
appointed Visiting Lecturer, Department of Biology, effective 1 
January 1981 to 30 June 1981. 

Elaine M. Mullen, Dip. N. (Gray Nuns School of Nursing), B.Sc. 
(Windsor), M.Sc. (Duke), Thunder Bay, Ontario, appointed 
Assistant Professor, School of Nursing, effective 1 July 1980to 
30 June 1982. 

Robert W. Olafson, B.Sc., M.Sc. (Brit. Col.), Ph.D. (Alta.), Lon¬ 
don, Ontario, appointed Assistant Professor, Department of 
Biochemistry and Microbiology, effective 1 January 1981 to 30 
June 1982. 

Gonul N. Varoglu, B.S. (Hacettepe Univ.), M S. (Boston Univ.), 
Ph.D. (Hacettepe Univ.), Vancouver, B.C., appointed Associate 
Professor, School of Nursing, effective 1 August 1980 to 30 
June 1983. 

Special Appointments 

Lloyd O. Ollila, Associate Professor, Department of Communi¬ 
cation and Social Foundations, Faculty of Education, 
appointed Chairman, Department of Communication and 
Social Foundations, effective 1 July 1980 to31 December 1980. 
Constance M. Rooke, Assistant Professor, Department of Eng¬ 
lish, appointed Director, English Language Program, Depart¬ 
ment of English, effective 1 July 1980 to 30 June 1981. 

Tenure 

John W. Langford. Associate Professor. School of Public 
Administration, granted tenure, effective 1 July 1980. 

Promotions 

The following persons were promoted to the rank of Associate 
Professor, effective 1 July 1980: 

Gerald M. Barber, Department of Geography 
Martin Bartlett, School of Music 

Barrington Beardsmore, Department of French Language and 
Literature 

Barry F. Carlson, Department of Linguistics 

Antonio Fama, Department of Hispanic and Italian Studies 

Patrick T. Gregory, Department of Biology 

Denton E. Hewgill, Department of Mathematics 

James C. MacPherson, Faculty of Law 

William E. Pfaffenberger, Department of Mathematics 

Clare K. Porac, Department of .Psychology 

Robert M. Schuler, Department of English 

Mary Anne Waldron, Faculty of Law 

The following persons were promoted to the ra/ik of Professor, 
effective 1 July 1980. 

Pat Martin Bates, Department of Visual Arts 
Robert E. Horita, Department of Physics 
Alan Hughes, Department of Theatre 

William W. Kay, Department of Biochemistry and Microbiology 

Joseph F. Kess, Department of Linguistics 

Lloyd O. Ollila, Department of Communication and Social 

Foundations 

Charles E. Picciotto, Department of Physics 
Trevor J. Trust, Department of Biochemistry and Microbiology 
Jennifer Waelti-Walters, Department of French Language and 
Literature 

S. Anthony Welch, Department of History in Art. 

Lock it or 
lose it! 

Traffic and Security Control is launching a 
campaign to put across a blunt message to 
everyone on campus. 

"Lock it or lose it." 

Tom O’Connor, superintendent of Traf¬ 
fic and Security Control, explains that the 
campaign is a joint crime prevention effort 
mounted by the Alma Mater Society (AMS) 
and the university. 

"We want everyone to be aware of the 
precautionary steps that can be taken to 
prevent crimes," says O^Connor. 

"We are also advising people about what 
to do when they see something suspicious 
on campus. The public is like our right arm. 
We rely on them for much of our 
information." 

Everyone receiving a parking permit 
this year will also receive a yellow "lock it 
or lose it" brochure outlining ways in 
which people can assist in crime 
prevention. 

O’Connor says a basic place to start is 
with the car, the office and the residence 
room. "There is always someone in the 
buildings waiting for an opportunity to 
dart into an open office to steal some¬ 
thing," he says. 

"We’ve had money stolen from offices in 
three buildings on the same day in the past 
year." 

The brochure warns people to keep 
wallets or purses out of view in locked desks 
and to close and lock windows and doors. 
"Doors should be locked even if you will 
only be gone for a minute," cautions 
O’Connor. 

Cars should also be locked and pack¬ 
ages and personal items should be covered 
or placed in the trunk, he adds. 


Bullets 


honourable mentions and book prizes, and 
Brian Charlesworth, also of Glenlyon, won the 
Spectroscopy Society of Canada prize. 


The University of Saskatchewan expanded the 
role of its Extension Division July 1,1980 when 
the university’s extension division took over the 
responsibility for all Community Relations as 
the institution’s "overall public relations 
authority". The expansion was described in a 
page-long article in Bandy, the newsletter of 
the Association of Canada University Informa¬ 
tion Bureaus. Under its new title of Division of 
Extension and Community Relations, the head 
of the Extension Division, Dr. Brock Whale, will 
now also be responsible for the News and Pub¬ 
lications Office and the FM radio station. He 
will also direct the Alumni Affairs office. The 
reason given for the move was a need for 
greater centralization and accountability. Joe 
Campbell, the director of news and publica¬ 
tions, says that public relations are now more 
coordinated, concentrated and appear to be 
more creative. There is also more bureaucracy, 
he says "but we’re trying to cut through that as 
best we can." 
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Patrolmen with Traffic and Security Control 
can now be reached after hours by calling 477- 
6924. Superintendent Tom O’Connor explains 
that this number puts the caller through to an 
answering service which has direct contact 
with the patrolmen via FM radio. O’Connor 
says the new system replaces the paging sys¬ 
tem and appears to be much more effective. 


UVic’s Extension Division received second 
prize for "Thematic Promotional Programs" 
one of five categories of awards given at the 
annual conference of the Canadian Associa¬ 
tion for University Continuing Education held 
June 9 to 12 in Victoria. The award, for the 
"Rediscover the Joy of Learning" theme of 
Extension Division’s Spring 1980 and poster 
course promotion campaign, was accepted by 
Dennis Haughey, Extension’s community pro¬ 
grams coordinator. The theme, which featured 
a large red apple, was designed by Molly Raher, 
former publicity and promotions assistant at 
Extension who has since resigned. The artwork 
was done by Jenus Anderson of the UVic gra¬ 
phics department. The awards for promotional 
materials were judged on appropriateness, vis¬ 
ual impact, clarity, efficiency and innovation. 


More than 400 people came to look and buy on 
opening night as UVic’s Maltwood A»rt Museum 
and Gallery played host to the Victoria College 
of Art’s bi-annual graduating class show June 5 
to 30. The 33 exhibitors sold about a third of the 
works on display the first night. The college’s 
principal, Joseph Kyle, and resident artist 
Flemming Jorgensen, say they were well 
pleased by the turnout and hope to bring the 
college’s next graduating class exhibit to the 
Maltwood two years from now. 


Four winning exhibitors at the Vancouver 
Island Regional Fair recently held at UVic par¬ 
ticipated in the Canada Wide Science Fair in 
Thompson, Manitoba, May 11 to 13. SianSpa- 
cey, a grade 10 student from Arbutus Junior 
High won the Gold Medal in the Intermediate 
Life Science category and the Bell-Northern 
Research award for her exhibit "The Effect of 
Light and Colour on Human Performance". 
Philip Spencer and Brad Forth of Glenlyon won 



Place of Knowledge, a gift to UVic from the 
1980 graduating class was created in fired clay 
by Niel Dalrymple, artist-in-residence at Kyle’s 
Gallery, Victoria. The work was shown at the 
recent Lansdowne retrospective exhibition in 
the UVic Maltwood Art Museum and Gallery, 
and now forms part of the University of Victoria 
collection. It will go on permanent exhibition in 
the University Centre rotunda sometime this 
summer. 



Writer W.D. Valgardson (Creative Writing) was 
honored in his native provice of Manitoba this 
spring when he returned for a visit to attend the 
premiere showings of two films produced 
through the Manitoba Department of Educa¬ 
tion. One of the films, Waiting For Morning, is a 
documentary portrait of Valgardson and the 
other is based upon his short story God is Not a 
Fish Inspector. More than 1,200 guests 
attended the premiere including many people 
from the writer’s home town of Gimli, Manit¬ 
oba, where both productions were filmed. Val¬ 
gardson is seen above giving a reading from his 
short story to Manitoba high school students 
and their teachers. 


notebook 

Welcome to Summer Session! If you are a new student on campus and still 
finding your way around, this edition of the Ring is designed to help you out. 
As well as featuring news and research stories of interest to the university 
community, it includes information about some of the programs and events 
which are planned to complement classes during July and August. Recrea¬ 
tion, sports, theatre, art and film are all within easy walking distance on 
campus and there is something for almost everybody of all ages. Reading 
through these pages might help you to get started finding some of the activi¬ 
ties you would like to participate in. 

For our regular readers, this is the last issue of the paper that will appear 
until classes begin in September. We would like to take this opportunity to 
wish everybody a successful, and sunny, summer. 

the Ring staff 
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Biologist traces possible carcinogens 
to European suntan oils 


By Tim Humphreys 



Ashwood-Smith 


In 1969 in a small laboratory in Paris, 
France, a suntan lotion with the unique 
property of inducing tanning was produced 
for the first time in Europe. The secret of 
the tanning process was a chemical of the 
psoralen family derived from oil of berga¬ 
mot, the same chemical used to scent Earl 
Grey tea. The lotion became one of the larg¬ 
est selling suntan preparations in Europe. 

At about the same time, UVic’s Dr. 
Michael Ashwood-Smith (Biology), began 
to do basic research on the properties of 
8-methoxypsOralen (8-MOP for short), 
another chemical of the psoralen family 
with similar properties to the suntan lotion 
ingredient. 

The results of his most recent research, 
published in the June 5 issue of British 
science magazine, Nature, indicate that 
the psoralen used in the European suntan 
lotions may be carcinogenic when exposed 
to bright sunlight. 

Reactions to the news of the Nattire arti- 
1 cle was immediate. Even before the maga¬ 
zine appeared, the UVic biologist began to 
receive requests for interviews from the 
BBC and European magazines and papers, 
including the London Sunday Times. 

This comes as no surprise to Ashwood- 
Smith. "After all," he says, "the research 
implicates the number one suntanning 
preparation in Europe as a possible skin 
carcinogen". 



Sun and psoralens ... Cancer? 


What is required now, he says, is a 
European-wide epidemological survey of 
the rate of skin cancers, especially the most 
virulent kind called melanoma, to see if 
there is in fact any statistical evidence 
relating to the use of suntanning lotions 
containing psoralens to the actual rate of 
skin cancer. 

Ashwood-Smith became interested in 
the psoralens because of their light- 
sensitive properties which cause a strong 
reaction with DNA, the long molecule that 
carries genetic information necessary for 
the production of normal cells. Psoralens 
will kill some animal cells in the presence 
of light and cause damage to the DNA in 
others, making them reproduce in unex¬ 
pected ways. This latter property, called 
mutagenesis, is considered an extremely 
useful test for predicting carcinogenicity, 
or the ability to cause cancer. 

The way in which psoralens react in the 
presence of light let to the introduction of 
8-MOP into the treatment of psoriasis. In 
combination with low level type A ultra¬ 
violet light, the treatment helped control 
the disease. Regarded as a breakthrough at 
the time, Psoralen Ultra-Violet A (PUVA) 
therapy came increasingly under suspicion 
as a treatment that might substantially 
increase the possibility of skin-cancer in 
patients using it. 


Ashwood-Smith was one of the 
researchers concerned about the effects of 
PUVA therapy. In 1977 at the University 
of Dijon in France on study leave, he 
attended a conference where the discussion 
turned to 8-MOP and its dangers in PUVA 
treatment. One of the delegates, a friend of 
Ashwood-Smith and a geneticist, brought 
up the subject of the European suntan prep¬ 
arations that depended on a chemical sim¬ 
ilar to 8-MOP for their effectiveness in 
promoting the production of melanin, the 
pigment that causes tanning, in the skin. 

The European scientist, Dr. Shanda 
Iguli, was concerned with the ecological 
damage caused by suntan oil residues left 
by swimmers in lakes. The ability of psoral¬ 
ens to destroy micro-organisms in the pres¬ 
ence of light might affect the food chain 
and ultimately destroy the lake’s life. 

Ashwood-Smith was concerned with the 
potential health hazard to people using the 
preparations, but did not pursue the topic, 
instead returning to his basic research. 

"I thought nothing more of the conversa¬ 
tion until March of 1979 when I received a 
letter from an Australian civil servant who 
is also a medical practitioner. He was hav¬ 
ing to make some difficult decisions about 
compensating a patient who had developed 
melanoma after undergoing PUVA ther¬ 
apy. I was asked if I knew of any other 
incidents where a similar relationship 
might have occurred. 

"While I was aware of the danger asso¬ 
ciated with the treatment, I was unaware of 
any specific studies of cancer related to 
PUVA. However, some of my colleagues 
referred me to an article in the New Eng¬ 
land Journal of Medicine. 

"The study produced clear evidence that 
there was an almost three-fold increase in 
skin cancer among patients who had 
undergone PUVA treatment. However, the 
clear medical benefits from PUVA may in 
some instances outweigh the possible risk; 
a proposition clearly accepted by the medi¬ 
cal profession. 

"At that stage I decided to look more 
closely at 5-methoxypsoralen (5-MOP), the 
psoralen in the European suntan prepara¬ 
tions. It is almost identical to 8-MOP in its 
chemical properties." 

The first thing that became apparent to 
Ashwood-Smith was the almost complete 
lack of research on 5-MOP. 

"Even the International Association for 
Cancer Research in Lyon, France, which is 
a World Health Organization (WHO) labor¬ 
atory, had no biological data on the mate¬ 
rial in suntanning preparations. I decided 
then, on the grounds of reasonable extrapo¬ 
lation about similarities between 8-MOP, 
which I know about, and 5-MOP, which 
nobody seemed to know about, to write a 
letter to the British Medical Journal, 
pointing out the study in the New Eng¬ 
land Medical Journal, and warning that 
while there was no direct evidence that 5- 
MOP was carcinogenic, it was close 
enough to 8-MOP to warrant caution in 
using any suntan lotion containing it." 

Ashwood-Smith’s letter was published 
last November, and he began the task of 
researching the properties of 5-MOP. After 
some initial difficulties obtaining a supply 
of pure oil of bergamot, the best source of 
psoralens, UVic chemistry professor Dr. 
Gerry Poulton was able to isolate a tiny 
quantity of 5-MOP from untreated oil 
obtained from Italy. 

The results of the experiments with 5- 
MOP on test biological systems were 
almost exactly as predicted, but Ashwood- 
Smith felt he needed more conclusive infor¬ 
mation, preferably experimental work on 
skin tissue. 

This came to him almost by accident. 
While attending a seminar at the British 
Medical Research Council cell mutation 
laboratory at the University of Sussex, 
England, he met the director, Dr. B. 
Bridges, who mentioned that work done at 
the University of Paris showed clear evi¬ 
dence that 5-MOP caused skin cancer in 
experimental animals when exposed to 
sunlight. The researcher, Dr. A. Zajdela, 
met Ashwood-Smith in Paris in April and 


gave him permission to quote the material. 
Ashwood-Smith then had all the data he 
felt necessary to complete the article for 
Nature magazine. The reaction was imme¬ 
diate, with stories appearing in the Lon¬ 
don Times and interview requests coming 
from European media. 

Ashwood-Smith and Poulton are quick 
to credit the research of others who helped 
put the 5-MOP riddle together, including 
research assistants Peggy Barker and 
Mariane Mildenberger. 

"Without the excellent resources of the 


UVic Chemistry Department the job would 
have been far more difficult," says 
Ashwood-Smith. 

Meanwhile, the biologist has directed 
his research to Bergasol, Long Bronze and 
BBR, the suntan preparations that contain 
5-MOP. Psoralens are not extensively used 
in North American suntanning prepara¬ 
tions, says Ashwood-Smith, but prepara¬ 
tions containing the chemical can be 
bought over the counter in any European 
drugstore. 


AMS offers food, 
and other fare, 
to students 

Traditionally the Student Union Building (SUB) is the social hub for UVic 
students during the academic year and the summer is no exception. 

Information, entertainment and good food are available at the SUB which 
contains offices for student government executives, the Ombudsman, the 
student newspaper The Martlet and Cinecenta (see story this issue). 

The SUB’s cafeteria, health food bar and pub will all be in full operation 
during July and August. 

The health food bar is open Monday to Friday from 10:30 a.m. to 2 p.m. 
while the cafeteria is open from 12 noon to 7 p.m. 

The Alma Mater Society (AMS) is providing table service in the basement 
pub which is open from 12 noon to 11:30 p.m. in the cafeteria. 

There will be live entertainment in the SUB on Friday nights. 

This year the four executive officers of the AMS are on hand daily to answer 
inquiries and discuss issues with students. AMS President Angus Christian 
says the four are busy planning programs for the return of students in 
September. 

"We’re planning a full week of events as part of our orientation program in 
September," says Christian. Events will include assemblies, speakers, con¬ 
tests and dances. 

Christian advises students here for the summer to drop in to find out about 
clubs and programs offered by the AMS. 

AMS Ombudsman Bruce Kilpatrick will be available during the summer to 
help students fight their way through administrative red tape. 

Students here for the summer can assist the Red Cross by donating blood 
during a clinic in the SUB July 16. 
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Making the computer- teacher marriage work 


Imagine a large west coast university offering a com¬ 
plete university entrance training course for $1,000 a 
year plus transmission costs. The parent of the student 
receives a daily report on the student's progress plus 
weekly summaries, and an evaluation of the student in 
comparison to local, regional and international norms. 
The whole thing is carried out by computer, with local 
tutors helping out in problem areas. 

Does it sound like science-fiction? Dr. David Godfrey, 
chairman of UVic’s Creative Writing Department 
doesn’t think so. 

■.. , ; -.- 
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"In about five years some university, such as Stan¬ 
ford, is going to have first year and first year prepara¬ 
tory courses on computer. If they can be delivered six 
miles on a prototype system, then they can be delivered 
600 or 6,000 miles with the present communications 
hardware." 

It is Godfrey’s personal opinion that about 60 per cent 
of the kindergarten to grade 12 curriculum could be pur¬ 
chased today on computer courseware for less than 
$20,000. The equipment to deliver it to a classroom could 
be obtained for another $200,000 and that price is drop¬ 
ping rapidly. 

The way to make the science-fiction scenario real is 
through telematique, a word coined by two French wri¬ 
ters that Godfrey defines as "the marriage of computer 
and communication technology", and he is deeply 
involved in planning a research project designed to 
bring teaching into the telematique revolution. 

The six man team involved in the project includes 
UVic physicists Dr. George Beer, Dr. Lyle Robertson and 
* Don Stenton; Professor Ernie Chang (Computer Scien¬ 
ces) and Dr. Walter Muir (Education). 

The project is designed to make low cost computer 
instruction possible on a large scale by combining cour¬ 
seware, the materials used in instruction, with the latest 


available communications equipment. 

The key to telematique education is Canada’s own 
Telidon communications system combined with 
NATAL, a special computer language designed for edu¬ 
cational use. 

The first part of the UVic team’s research operation 
would involve connecting NATAL to the Telidon sys¬ 
tem, allowing the use of Telidon’s graphic and picture 
producing capability alongside programmed learning 
texts using NATAL. 

The second part of the research program involves the 
design of an advanced terminal for computer-aided 
learning with a very large active local memory plus 
advanced peripherals such as videodiscs. A videodisc 
allows for storage of large amounts of information and is 
manufactured in much the same way as a phonograph 
record. A master is manufactured at a relatively high 
cost, but the cost of replications is very low. Godfrey 
estimates that it might cost $1,500 to manufacture the 
master for the Encyclopedia Brittanica, but replications 
would be about $4. 

The project would also develop more courseware, the 
specific areas of information that are placed on the com¬ 
puter memory as a program, for physics, language skills, 
digital logic and statistics. 

Godfrey quotes Ontario Institute for Studies in Edu¬ 
cation (OISE) sources which claim to be able to deliver 
complete courseware now at a price of less than $1 per 
student hour. 

The final stage of the project will include distance 
delivery via an interactive system, possibly satellite, 
and evaluation of the results by professional educators. 

Godfrey is extremely enthusiastic about Telidon, 
which he describes as "a method of providing mass 
access to graphic information stored in data bases". 
That means, with correct access codes to data banks 
almost anywhere in the world, information from one or 
more of the sources can be displayed on a video terminal 
similar to a TV screen. The advantage of Telidon is that 
the cost of the terminals for home use will be very low 
when the system goes into production, and that the sys¬ 
tem can produce high resolution pictures and graphics 
as well as text. 

The pictures are produced by an "alphabet" composed 
of circles, arcs, polygons, dots and lines, and it is this 
"alphabet for pictures" that makes the system so innova¬ 
tive. It is essentially a programming shortcut that 
makes that storage, transmission and presentation of 
pictures on the screen less time consuming and costly. 

These features combine to make Telidon an attractive 
addition to computer systems used for teaching. 

Similar prototype systems for computer-assisted 
learning are already in operation in one form or another 
in universities in Delaware, Indiana, Illinois, and at 


Stanford in California, but they lack the advantages of 
the Telidon system and NATAL, both alone and in 
combination. 

"The other systems run their courses on languages 
that can only be used on one manufacturer’s machine. 
The beauty of NATAL is that it can be used on any 
machine", says Godfrey. 

"There are numerous advantages to telematique edu¬ 
cation. Rare courses such as Anglo-Saxon can be stored 
indefinitely. A teacher can allow an exceptional student 
to do enrichment or remedial programs while the rest of a 
class does other work. The telematique system means - 
that a student can do exercises at home and be in com¬ 
munication with the computer and the tutor. The compu¬ 
ter can correct and evaluate a student’s work, removing 
a lot of the drudgery from teaching. 

"The teaching profession may be in for quite a shock 
in the next few years," he predicts. "Education is the last 
bastion of labor intensive employment. Computer 
assisted learning can eliminate 80 per cent of the routine, 
which theoretically means teachers will have much 
more time to actually spend teaching. 



"L’n^not sure about Regina, Winnipeg or Calgary, but 
I would guarantee the financial success of telematique 
education similar to the type outlined for Stanford Uni¬ 
versity in Victoria, Vancouver, Ottawa or Toronto. 

"In many instances these students most likely to 
encourage good teaching would be drawn out of the pub¬ 
lic system by their parents once such alternatives 
became available." 

Godfrey emphasizes that the project so far is very 
much in the planning stages. It is not intended to deliver 
at this stage of development. 

"If research work demonstrates the feasibility of an 
actual prototype system, we would get one going for 
about $500,000 for terminals and software," he adds. 


Street-wise youth enlighten UVic classrooms 


By John Driscoll 

Ross designed the University Diversion 
Program as a pilot project for the B.C. Cor¬ 
rections Branch in 1979 and in January of 
this year put the program into operation. 

The youngsters attended classes in Edu¬ 
cation, Psychology, Social Work and Soci¬ 
ology at UVic and in Criminal Justice at 
Camosun College. 

They were there to act as resource per¬ 
sons and to engage in open and honest dia¬ 
logue with students. 

Ross, who has completed third year stu¬ 
dies in the School of Social Work at UVic, 
has written a report on the program which 
includes some impressive statistics. 

Professors at UVic and Camosun who 
participated in the program and who 
responded to a questionnaire are unanim¬ 
ous in stating that they would use it again. 
Eighty-two per cent of university and col¬ 
lege students who participated stated that 
they felt the program enhanced their pro¬ 
fessional development and 86 per cent 
claimed ta have gained a better awareness 
in the area of young offenders. 

The youngsters involved stated that the 
program improved their self-esteem and 
the quality of their life. 

Take four brash, street-wise teenagers who 
have had problems with the law. 

Add one ex-con vice, now a social worker 
with a strong belief in rebelliousness as a 
positive rather than negative force in 
society. 

Mix in a group of university students 
and place them all in a classroom setting. 

The result, according to A1 Ross, is a 
successful recipe for a diversion program 
that could keep youngsters out of jail. 

Said one youngster in answer to a ques¬ 
tionnaire, "I feel I’ve contributed some¬ 
thing worthwhile to society." 

"I learned a lot about my problems," 


said another. 

"The experience opened my eyes to the 
causes of delinquent behavior," said one 
university student. "I enjoyed the down-to- 
earth, no-holds-barred dialogue," said 
another. "They have knowledge beyond 
textbooks," added another student. 

A professor said the classroom dialogue 
"provided students with concrete illustra¬ 
tions of conceptual explanations presented 
throughout the year." 

Armed with these statistics and com¬ 
ments, Ross is now attempting to convince 
Corrections Branch and UVic officials that 
the program should be expanded to include 
20 youngsters and many more faculty 
members. 

He feels the major goals of the program 
were achieved, that of providing youth 
with a forum for their expressions of alie¬ 
nation and mistrust, and reducing their 
alienation through/ unencumbered 
dialogue. 

"I believe students also benefitted by 
this face-to-face dialogue with the youngs¬ 
ters," says Ross. "They were made more 
aware of some of the problems in the area of 
juvenile delinquency." 

In addition to their classroom experien¬ 
ces the youngsters spent several hours a 
week in counselling with Ross and two 
volunteers and engaged in social and 
recreational activities on campus. 

While admitting that areas of the pro¬ 
gram need improvement, Ross is convinced 
that the program can reach alienated 
youngsters. 

He chose his youngsters for the £rlot pro¬ 
ject carefully, picking teen-agers who were 
articulate, rebellious, alienated and opin¬ 
ionated, able to handle face-to-face dia¬ 
logue with students. 


"I believe youngsters should be proud of 
their rebelliousness," he says. "The pro¬ 
gram was structured to help youngsters to 
take control of their lives and direct that 
rebellion in a positive rather than self¬ 
destructive manner." 

During the pilot project two of the 
youngsters organized a petition and dem¬ 
onstration of street kids at the Legislative 
Buildings to object to changes in Youth 
Services. 

Ross said this activity was unexpected 
but did provide the youngsters with an 
acceptable opportunity to participate in a 
peaceful means of dissent. 


At the Ring deadline June 24, it appeared 
all but certain that UVic would be without 
a dean or acting dean in Arts and Science 
as of July 1. 

Acting Dean Dr. I.D. Pal (Economics) 
stepped down from the position at the end 
of his term June 30. He had been proposed 
by a search committee for Dean of Arts and 
Science but his candidacy failed to receive 
the endorsement of 60 per cent of faculty 
members earlier this year. 

A new search committee to select a can¬ 
didate for dean has been established and 
has consulted with President Dr. Howard 
Petch who will select the candidate for act¬ 
ing dean. 

Petch was unavailable for comment at 
the Ring deadline. Academic Vice- 
President Dr. Alfred Fischer said that the 
search for a candidate for acting dean is 
"very actively in process" but that there is 
"nothing to announce". 

"It would have been nice if we could have 


In his report he .recommends that the 
UVic School of Social Work be given a spe¬ 
cial grant to administer an expanded pro¬ 
gram with 20 youngsters. He would like 
many more faculty members in all areas at 
UVic to participate in such a program. 

"I believe these classroom experiences 
can turn the lives of these children around, 
by enhancing their self-esteem and making 
them aware of a whole different life style," 
says Ross. 

"These are street kids, locked into a sys¬ 
tem where they just don’t have any other 
opportunities to have these kinds of 
experiences." 


had a candidate identified by July 1," said 
Fischer. "In any case there will have to be a 
ballot on the acting dean’s position." 

Tenders 

reviewed 

Three tenders received for the new 
$4.5 million UVic academic theatre 
building were still being reviewed 
at the Ring deadline June 26. The 
tenders were received June 12 and 
are good for 30 days. 

The lowest bid for the proposed 
construction came from Campbell 
Construction at $4,868,854. Next 
lowest bid was from Farmer Con¬ 
struction at $4,934,968, and the 
highest bid was from Dura Con¬ 
struction at $5,032,400. 


No dean yet 
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Stretch, swim, dance, sail or paddle through summer 


There’s no time to lose if you’re a newcomer 
to campus and want to get involved in some 
of the summer recreation activities organ¬ 
ized for students, staff, faculty and 
members of the community by UVic 
Recreation and Intramurals. 

Registration for classes which run from 
July 7 to mid-August is up to July 4 or until 
all classes are filled. 

An exhaustingly full program of activi¬ 
ties is being offered this summer to meet 
the recreational tastes of a diverse group of 
people. Last year about 450 people partici¬ 
pated in activities ranging from racquet 
sports to dancing, and Recreation and 
Intramurals director Wayne Pealo expects 
a high turnout again this year. 

The place to go to find out exactly what 
is going on is the McKinnon Centre, where 
you can pick up a Recreation and Intramu¬ 
rals brochure giving details of programs 
offered. 

Offerings range from strictly fun type 
activities such as a slow pitch co-ed softball 
league (which is being repeated because it 
was such a big success last year) to classes 
designed to build up basic and more 
advanced skills in aquatics, outdoor water 
sports, and other activities. 

Fitness, yoga and Aikido classes are 
included, and for people who like to cycle a 
one-day cycle repair workshop will be 
given July 13. 

Weekend outdoor programs will be con¬ 
ducted at UVic’s Simpson Property on 


Lake Cowichan where participants can 
learn the basics of canoeing, kayaking or 
canoe camping. Equipment for outdoor 
recreation and camping can be rented at 
the McKinnon. 

You can explore the exhilarating sport 
of windsurfing by registering for a Satur¬ 
day course that will be offered in Victoria 
near UVic, as will other courses in sailing, 
canoeing and kayaking. 

The aquatics program takes many ages 
and levels of experience into account, offer¬ 
ing everything from learn to swim and 
'Moms, Pops and Tots' water sessions to 
advanced classes for Bronze Medallion 
and Bronze Cross holders. 

Beginner and intermediate instruction 
is given in squash at the McKinnon squash 
courts, and instruction in both singles and 
doubles play will be offered in tennis. 

If you want tp dance you can sign up for 
ballet, belly, improvisation, ballet and/or 
jazz or jive ’n disco. 

Memberships for use of the McKinnon 
Centre or participation in the recreation 
program can be obtained at the sports com¬ 
plex. Rates vary for special family, com¬ 
munity and day guest passes, and anybody 
holding a student card, including a card 
from another university, has automatic 
access. 

To register in classes or obtain a mem¬ 
bership visit Room 121 of the McKinnon. 
For further information, call 477-6911 local 
4355. 



Elcock sees gains 
and some gaps 


Student newspaper story refuted 


To suggest that Mike Elcock, man¬ 
ager of Athletics and Recreational 
Services, is leaving his job because 
of problems within his department 
is "absolutely not true" according to 
Elcock and his boss, Ted Sawchuck, 
director of Student and Ancillary 
Services. 

Sawchuck and Elcock were com¬ 
menting on a story of Elcock’s 
resignation that appeared in the 
June edition of the student news¬ 
paper, The Martlet. 

Elcock said he was "appalled" 
by the story and through his lawyer 
has requested that the student 
newspaper back up allegations 
made or print a retraction. 

Sawchuck calls the story, "an 
unfortunate, garbled article that 
doesn’t really reflect the situation 
in Athletics and Recreational Servi¬ 
ces.. I’m very disappointed by the 
article." 

Sawchuck says comments in the 
article were "completely mis¬ 
placed". Differences of opinion do 


exist in Athletics, just as in every 
other department on campus, but to 
suggest that Mike is leaving 
because of some differences of opin¬ 
ion is absolutely not true, to my 
knowledge. 

"Mike is a free spirit and has 
been since he joined the staff. I 
respect him for his philosophy and 
at no time did he ever indicate to me 
that he was leaving because of 
some disagreement over policy." 

In an interview with the Ring 
(see story, this issue) before the 
Martlet story was published Elcock 
was asked why he is resigning. 

"I’ve been here for nine years 
and I feel we’ve reached the single 
most important goal I saw for this 
department, to have the idea of 
sport and recreation accepted as a 
vital and integral part of campus 
life," he said. 

"There’s'must more to be done 
but I personally feel the need for 
new challenges. You are only here 
once." 


He’s an athlete, an outdoorsman, a photo¬ 
grapher, a novice housebuilder and an 
administrator. 

As of August 29, he’ll be a free spirit. 

Mike Elcock is resigning as manager of 
Athletics and Recreational Services. 

He has no definite plans for the future, 
except for a trip to his native Scotland with 
poet Marilyn Bowering. "I’m keeping my 
options completely open," he said in a 
recent interview. 

Elcock has spent nine years at UVic and 
has seen the budget for athletics and 
recreation grow from $50,000 to more than 
$500,000. 

While he has been on campus, athletics 
and recreation has moved from the 
periphery of campus to centre stage with 
the opening of the McKinnon Centre, the 
growth of participation in recreational pur¬ 
suits by students, faculty and staff and the 
hiring of top coaches for extramural sports. 

Elcock first arrived at UVic in 1966 as a 
student and obtained a BA in history and 
English, later adding an MA in Education. 

He had two goals in mind for the depart¬ 
ment, to see it accepted as an integral part 
of campus life and to see it show leadership 
in the community wherever possible. "I 
think we’ve done both," he says. 

"There is now a great deal of support for 
our programs and surprisingly little criti¬ 
cism. There is now an opportunity for 
anyone on campus to do what they want to 
in a recreational sense." 

Elcock is quick to point out that any 
achievements by the department are collec¬ 
tive ones. He praises Dr. Bob Bell (Physical 
Education) for carrying on an extramurals 
program with limited resources for several 
years and Dr. Fred Martens (Physical Edu¬ 
cation) for his dedication in battling to 
have the McKinnon Centre built. 

"Everyone on the present staff, Ken 
(Shields, co-ordinator of athletics), Wayne 
(Pealo, co-ordinator of intramurals and 
recreation), Jim Hays (aquatics supervi¬ 
sor), and all the coaches, secretaries, 
attendants and instructors, are responsible 
for any success we’ve had. 

"It has been exhilarating to work with 
people who subscribe to a system in which 
if anyone has suggestions for programs, 
we’re willing to try them. We’ll try some¬ 
thing because it might work, not because 
we’re sure it will work." 

Elcock says participation in recrea¬ 
tional programs has been a success, 
"beyond anything I had expected. More 
than 40 per cent of the total university pop¬ 
ulation participate in recreational pro¬ 
grams on a regular basis." 


In general Elcock believes that universi¬ 
ties are doing an excellent job in providing 
recreational programs and developing the 
elite athlete. 

He feels however that society lets the 
elite athlete down after graduation. 

"There’s something very wrong about 
an athlete like Robbie Parris playing bril¬ 
liant basketball for UVic and then having 
nowhere to go to continue developing in his 
sport because he’s too small for the pros or 
the national team. 



Elcock 


"My God, can you imagine retiring 
someone’s sweater when they are 22 years 
old. There’s something wrong when you 
develop an athlete to a peak and then throw 
him or her out to compete in a 'beer' 
league." 

Elcock says Canada should look to 
Europe where sports clubs embrace every¬ 
thing from professional teams to the tiniest 
beginning athlete. 

"The difficulty is that in North America 
there is such a huge emphasis on profes¬ 
sional teams that athletes have nowhere 
else to go to continue in their sport. 

"The federal and provincial government 
should show leadership in development of 
a sports club system in the major sports." 

He says he leaves UVic with no regrets 
and no recriminations. "I’m sure they’ll be 
looking at the administrative set-up of the 
department," he said. "It’s a good time to do 
so. I hope they don’t split extramurals and 
intramurals and recreation since I’ve 
always believed in the concept that they 
complement each other. 

"I’m grateful for the opportunity 
afforded me. This university has been very 
good to me." 


Learn to learn 

A special course to help university students 
learn to learn will be offered Aug. 25 to 
Sept. 5 at UVic, before and during registra¬ 
tion for the upcoming academic year. 

The University Learning Skills Pro¬ 
gram 1980 is being conducted by Dr. Ace 
Beach, Director of the University Counsel- 
ling Centre, through University 
Extension. 

The short course is designed to help stu¬ 
dents improve their skills in speed reading, 
library research, note-taking, organizing 
idea§, mneumonics or memory techniques, 
mood and anxiety control, test taking and 
reading. Participants will also learn about 
planning and time management at univer¬ 
sity and types of organizational techniques 
for different materials. Some time will be 
devoted to familiarizing students with the 
campus. 

Course hours will be from 9 a.m. to 12 
noon and the fee is $50. Registration is 
limited, and must be completed on or before 
Aug. 15. Registration brochures are availa¬ 
ble through University Extension in Uni¬ 
versity Centre, local 4802. If there is 
sufficient demand, the course might also be 
offered in the afternoons of the two-week 
period. 


Now hear this 

UVic’s syndicated radio service this week 
features Dr. David Godfrey, chairman of 
Creative Writing, discussion the revolution 
in telecommunications. 

Godfrey is co-author of Gutenburg 2, 
about that revolution. He is also involved 
in research on the marriage between com¬ 
puters and communication. 

The radio tapes, prepared by producer- 
host Kim Whale of Information Services, 
are sent to about 100 radio stations across 
Canada. 

Last week Professor Robin Skelton 
(Creative Writing) discussed healing 
spells, magic and other mysteries. Poet 
Skelton is the author of three books dealing 
with spells and magic. 

During June, taped programs with Ed 
Lloyd, manager of media and technical ser¬ 
vices, and former UVic staff member Mar¬ 
ina Gerwing were aired. 

Lloyd, a former member of the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police, had some per¬ 
sonal reflections on the RCMP and Gerw¬ 
ing gave her impressions of modern 
Russia,. 
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The curriculum lab: 


That Noodle-Head Epimanandos ... 27 
Cats Next Door ... Fun with Electricity ... 
It's not the sort of reading fare one usually 
associates with a university campus. 
Plunked in a soft chair in a large cheery 
room leafing through such titles, one is 
mentally transported far from UVic to 
moments in the early school grades. Which 
is exactly what the designers of the Curric¬ 
ulum Laboratory intended. 

A division of the McPherson Library 
located on the second floor of the north 
wing of the MacLaurin Building, the Cur¬ 
riculum Lab is a focus of activity through¬ 
out the year for UVic Education students 
and professors. The evidence indicates that 
the relatively uncrowded summer months 
are good ones for students who want to 
make optimum use of the Lab’s facilities, 
for during the winter it is a very busy place. 

Equipped with videotape recorder, film- 
loops, slides, filmstrips, records, picture, 
files and catalogues as well as books and 


exudes a warm and lively atmosphere, 
created by bright colors, eye catching dis¬ 
plays, comfortable furniture, and to a large 
extent by the friendly staff. One can 
imagine spending much time here, and the 
figures bear this out. 

In 1979 the turnstile turned about 
120,000 times as people came and went to 
borrow or browse through the Lab’s 30,000 
items, of which 5,000 are audio-visual. Cir¬ 
culation is high at almost 100,000 items per 
year. Although the peak activity period is 
from September through April, Summer 
Session is reasonably busy and even on the 
rainy afternoon of the Ring’s visit during 
Intersession there was regular activity. 
Cornered for questioning, visitors to the 
Lab that day were uniformly enthusiastic 
in their praise of the facility: 

"It has a great collection of children's 
literature. All parents should come here 
and check it out" says Marjorie Mills who 
is graduating from the Education Faculty 
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Gary Walmsley: searches through teaching aids. 


periodicals, the Lab is designed as a dem¬ 
onstration school resource centre, which 
accounts for the multi-media approach and 
the organization by the Dewey Decimal 
system which is the system in use in the 
schools. 

"The hope is to touch teachers before 
they go to schools with many of the servi¬ 
ces they can hope to find in the schools," 
explains Education Librarian Donald 
Hamilton. "Many people identify us with a 
library but we’re much more," he stresses. 
"It’s almost like a media laboratory," adds 
Curriculum Lab supervisor Eleanor Smith. 

As well as supplying program mate¬ 
rials, equipment and listening and viewing 
facilities, the Lab operates a workroom 
where students can prepare graphics, 
charts and teaching aids which brighten 
and enlighten the classrooms of enterpris¬ 
ing teachers. Duplicators, thermofax for 
making overhead transparencies, a dry 
mount press, a light table, laminating 
machine, a camera copy stand, huge sheets 
of colored paper and typewriters are made 
available, and the emphasis is 'hands on'. 

"We give students the equipment and 
space to do it — we don’t do much of it 
ourselves," says Hamilton. "Everything 
we do is related to education, but a lot of 
other students are starting to find us. Our 
materials are catalogued in the main 
library and are available to all university 
library users, on one week loan. 

"We have material just for kids, but not 
exclusively. We also have materials for 
teachers and to a lesser extent for other 
adults. Our materials cover a broader 
range than many realize. We emphasize 
current children’s literature and also stock 
some old classics. We also emphasize that 
students should use the public library." 

Even on a drizzly grey day the Lab 


a home away from home 
for education students 



Karpal Kroad: a minute’s relaxation between assignments. 


and has been a regular Lab user during her 
time at UVic. 

"It's good for previewing materials such 
as records, film loops, and motion pictures 
and has the equipment to help me find out 
if the material will be useful. It's as useful 
as the McPherson Library for my purposes. 
The staff are excellent. They view them¬ 
selves as student assistants first, and will 
stop whatever they're doing to help. They 
do the same for faculty, particularly new 
faculty," says Susan McFadden who has 
been teaching dance and supervising stu¬ 
dent teachers. 


"It's super. We make a lot of use of it. 
One of the first things I usually do with a 
class is come to the Curriculum Lab. We try 
to use it as a laboratory in the true sense of 
the word ...It fills a specific need," says 
Gary Walmsley who has been seconded by 
the Faculty of Education from the Greater 
Victoria School Board and co-ordinates 
and teaches a summer program for 
teachers who have been away from teach¬ 
ing and want to return to practice. 

"It's designed to meet the needs of stu¬ 
dents. It's really important to me that a 
large institution can still do that. The staff 
here are just super. They're incredibly help¬ 
ful and well-organized and their knowledge 
of resources available both on and off cam¬ 
pus is excellent," according to Ken Miller 
who has recently completed his studies in 
intermediate education. 

Most of the people interviewed com¬ 
mented on the need for more space to 
accommodate the Lab’s high number of 
users, particularly during the winter 
months. "I found it to be really small for the 
demand placed on it. There is a crush for 
space," remarked Miller. 

The space problem is much on Hamil¬ 
ton’s mind, as is the state of furniture and 
some materials. ("Everything is wearing 
out from overuse.") The problem will be 
somewhat alleviated, he hopes, when the 
Lab takes over two former language labs in 
the MacLaurin and expands into the cause¬ 
way between the MacLaurin wings where 
it intends to offer improved motion picture 
projection and audio-visual facilities. 

In the meantime, Hamilton and library 
assistants Eleanor Smith, Andy Horridge, 


Kate Foarnan and Margo Donnelly will 
give summer students the service they are 
praised for in the space they now occupy. In 
the fall, they know the crowds will return. 

As Smith told the Ring reporter on her 
way out the security turnstile, "It really is a 
pleasant place. It has a nice friendly atmos¬ 
phere. During the term when the students 
are here they make it their home. They like 
to come back." 




Donald Hamilton 


Sean Walmsley: fascinated by graphics 

It’s the map 
that counts 

Carol Dale of Mission, a second-year stu¬ 
dent at UVic, recently won a cross-Canada 
competition in map-making without even 
knowing that she was entered in a 
competition. 

Dale has won one of two $100 presi¬ 
dent’s prizes awarded annually by the Can¬ 
adian Cartographers’ Association to 
students producing the best pieces of carto¬ 
graphy during the 1979-80 academic year. 

Her map was completed as a term pro¬ 
ject in a cartography course taught by 
Roger Wheate. Wheate took the map along 
with other students’ work to the carto¬ 
graphers’ annual conference in Montreal, 
intending it for a general display. After 
hearing comments about the map, he 
decided to enter it in the competition. 

Dale’s map of Mt. Judge Ho way Provin¬ 
cial Park, near Mission, was chosen for the 
top prize from among maps submitted by 
students at universities, colleges, and tech¬ 
nical institutions across Canada. 
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‘Unofficial loans’ 
stopped by Tattle Tape 


The days of stopping on one’s way out of 
the McPherson Library to rummage 
through bags and briefcases to show that 
one isn’t carrying improperly 'borrowed' 
books are over. 

The Tattle Tape is here. 

The $200,000 electronic security system 
already in use in many libraries across the 
country does some of the work that humans 
in libraries used to do. 

The Tattle Tape will allow library 
patrons through its turnstiles only if any 
library books being carried by the patrons 
have been properly checked out and desen¬ 
sitized. If a patron attempts to pass 
through the new turnstiles carrying library 
books which haven’t been checked-out, he 
or she will be detained by turnstiles which 
won’t turn while the Tattle Tape sounds it 
loud buzzer. 

Predictably, the Tattle Tape system has 
been quite successful in preventing 'unoffi¬ 
cial borrowings' in many libraries where it 
has been installed, and McPherson librar¬ 
ians predict that it will have the same effect 
here. 

In fact, in its early days of instalment, it 
has already tattled a few times. 

Some UVic librarians are reticent to use 
terms such as 'stealing' or 'thief when talk¬ 
ing about books removed unofficially from 
the McPherson Library. 

Priscilla Scott, head of the McPherson 
circulation division, prefers to regard the 
Tattle Tape as a system to prevent library 
users from becoming absent-minded. 

"We don’t feel that any system stops a 
thief. If they’re going to steal, they’ll find a 
way. But this stops unauthorized borrow¬ 
ing. This is to remind the forgetful!" 

Scott is "very pleased" that this "very 
effective inventory control method" has 
been installed because the library over the 
years has lost an inconvenient number of 
books through unauthorized borrowings. 

"The intention (of installing the elec¬ 
tronic system) really is to try to make the 
books on our shelves reflect what our shelf 
list says we have, so that we can find an 
item requested by a library user. We don’t 
feel that our losses are out of proportion to 
the size of the library, but it’s the key items 
that have disappeared, items that are not 
necessarily course-related but are very rele¬ 


Marjorie Mills checks children’s literature. 


vant and of general interest." 

McPherson librarians, including Head 
Librarian Dean Halliwell, have been dis¬ 
cussing a Tattle Tape system for UVic 
since the early 1970s, and first made a for¬ 
mal proposal to that effect in 1975. * 

The costs of installing the system are 
being provided from university non¬ 
recurring expenditure funds. Halliwell 
explains that the equipment costs $25,000, 
the detection materials inserted into each 
library item cost approximately $100,000 
(12 cents apiece for the approximate 
900,000 items in the library) and costs of 
employing 25 sessional staff and.students 
from May through August to insert the 


materials will be about $75,000. 

Although the system will not be com¬ 
pletely in place until every item in the 
library has been sensitized, Scott says that 
the project is well underway and patrons 
should assume everything is sensitized. 

The McPherson Tattle Tape is not the 
first at UVic. One has been in operation at 
the Curriculum Laboratory in theMacLau- 
rin Building for two years, where it is consi¬ 
dered a great success. 

"It’s terrific. It increases everybody’s 
access to everything. It cuts down on inad¬ 
vertent unofficial loans," says Curriculum 
Librarian Donald Hamilton. 

Before the McPherson system became 
fully operational, a few Curriculum Labor¬ 
atory patrons were startled when sensit¬ 
ized books they had officially checked out 
of the main library set off the buzzer in the 
lab. This hurried the decision to start using 
the full system in the McPherson even 
before all the books had been prepared for 
it, explains Scott. She mentions that the 
system is designed so that reference mate¬ 
rials not meant to leave the library are 
treated specially so that they cannot be 
desensitized. 

Library staff time should even out, she 
expects, in that although people will no 
longer be required to check briefcases they 
will be needed to resensitize materials 
checked back into the library. 

Scott feels it is definitely time that 
UVic’s books be protected in the way that 
has been found so effective in many other 
university, public and high school librar¬ 
ies. Using electronic surveillance in librar¬ 
ies is no longer an innovation, she makes 
clear. "I really feel that we are just entering 
the 70s in the 80s!" 

High 

book ratio 
here 

There’s a lot of reading material at 
UVic for every student here who 
wants to take advantage of it. UVic 
has more books per student than 
Canada’s other 27 universities, 
according to statistics presented to 
the university’s Board of Governors 
(BOG) in May. 

The BOG received statistics 
showing that the McPherson 
Library has 1.9 million volumes, 
equally divided between books and 
micro-filmed material, for an aver¬ 
age 305.6 volumes per student. 

The only other university library 
in Canada approaching that ratio 
is New Brunswick with 254.7 books 
per student. 


250 work-study 
jobs wanted 

UVic has applied to the provincial Minis¬ 
try of Labor for 250 part-time work-study 
positions for students needing financial 
assistance, beginning in September. 

Students, who must meet financial need 
requirements processed through the UVic 
financial aid office, can earn $5 an hour up 
to a maximum of $900 for the 1980-81 aca¬ 
demic year. Any amount of money a stu¬ 
dent earns in the program above $900 must 
be paid by the department hiring the 
student. 

Ted Sawchuck, director of Student and 
Ancillary Services, said about 200 students 
were placed in work-study positions for 
1979-80. 

"We’ll be asking departments to submit 
projects to my office very soon," he said 
this week. "As soon as the jobs are posted in 
the Canada Manpower Centre on campus, 
students can apply for the jobs." 

Sawchuck said 30 UVic students in 
financial need are employed on summer 
work-study projects on campus. These stu¬ 
dents can earn a maximum of $450 between 
May and August. They must be enrolled in 
classes during this period to qualify for the 
program. 

YEP 

wages 

low 

There are 130 UVic students working full¬ 
time on campus from May to September 
through the provincial Ministry of Labor’s 
Youth Employment Program (YEP). 

These students are working on a variety 
of projects, from the preparation of a Rus¬ 
sian Dictionary of synonyms to acting in 
productions in the Phoenix Summer Thea¬ 
tre program. 

There is a quintet of music students 
funded by YEP who are presenting con¬ 
certs for senior citizens and others in the 
Victoria area while other students are 
working in Day Care Services on campus 
through the YEP program. 

UVic has received $392,000 from the 
government to fund jobs in university 
departments. This is less than half the 
amount requested for projects on campus. 
The projects selected must provide stu¬ 
dents with skills that will enhance their 
ability to gain future employment. 

Many UVic students are also working in 
jobs funded through the program off 
campus. 

One of these is Joe Maclnnis who is in 
the Co-operative Education Program in 
Creative Writing and is spending the 
summer as a reporter with the Comox 
District Free Press after completing his 
first year in Arts and Science. 

Maclnnis, who has worked for the stu¬ 
dent newspaper The Martlet, started with 
the Free Press in May and is enjoying the 
work. 

"It provides excellent training," he says. 
"I’ve been writing news and feature stories 
and taking photographs and I’m being 
treated the same as any other reporter." 

Maclnnis has applied for a four-month 
extension of his May-August work term. He 
would like to continue the practical train¬ 
ing and attempt to save enough money to 
return to UVic in January. 

"A difficulty with the program is the low 
rate of pay," he explains. 

Director of Student and Ancillary Servi¬ 
ces, Ted Sawchuck, who administers the 
campus YEP program, has expressed con¬ 
cern about the low rates of pay in the YEP 
program. 

He says he is disappointed that the 
wages remain "particularly low". 

Students in the YEP program with one 
or two years of post-secondary education 
earn $650 a month. For a student with more 
than two years, the salary is $700 a month 
and for a student with one or more years of 
post-graduate studies, the salary is $775 a 
- month. 

"I don’t know how a student can be 
expected to save money to come back to 
university on these salaries," says 
Sawchuck. 



Megan Walmsley: checks out children’s magazines 
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Mixed stock at Phoenix 



Peter Smith (left), Jill Nielsen, David Wallace 
and Jolanta Polkinghorne, a family in search 
of love in Bonjour la, Bonjour 

An interesting and varied program for 
theatregoers is being offered on campus 
this year as the UVic Phoenix Summer 
Theatre offers its ninth season of summer 
stock. The Phoenix is presenting three 
plays in repertoire on alternate evenings 
until August 2. 

Bonjour La, Bonjour , which opened the 
season on June 25, is a study of the nature 
of family ties and the difficulties of express¬ 
ing love. The play follows an unusual for¬ 
mat with characters involved in spoken 
solos, duets and quintets. It has been des¬ 
cribed by May Wyman, theatre critic of the 
Vancouver Sun as "chamber music in 
theatrical form ... with affecting harmo¬ 
nies and disharmonies". Written by 
Michael Tremblay, and translated from 
the French by John Van Burek and Bill 
Glassco, the production is directed by Bill 
Sears, a graduate student in U Vic’s theatre 
program. 

The second play, Jack Heifner’s Vani¬ 
ties, is an amusing but bittersweet story of 
three young women who change and grow 
from almost identical 'best friends' to dis¬ 
tinctive adult personalities. The play opens 
in the year 1963, when the three women are 
high school cheerleaders, and then jumps 
five years to their last year of college, where 
as roommates in a sorority they contem¬ 
plate their futures. In 1974 they meet 
again... 


Vanities is directed by Jim Leard (Thea¬ 
tre) of UVic’s Theatre Department. 

Gabe , by Canadian playwright Carol 
Bolt, examines the questions of personal 
identity through the eyes of a young man 
just released from prison. The theme of the 
play is intertwined in the Riel Rebellion of 
1885 and the Metis existence in present-day 
Batoche, Saskatchewan. 

Carol Bolt’s other works include Buffalo 
Jump, Red Emma, and the 1977 Chalmer’s 
Award winner for best Canadian play, One 
Night Stand. 

Following the Phoenix Theatre’s 
summer season the Senior Secondary 
Summer Theatre Workshop will move into 
the Phoenix Theatre for its eighth season 
of intensive study and workshops. This 
year the workshop will present James Rea- 
ney’s Listen to the Wind under the direc¬ 
tion of Jim Hoffman from August 8 to 14. 

The workshop is composed of students 
from all regions of British Columbia who 
learn the skill and disciplines of theatre 
production in classes on stagecraft, acting 
and stage movement. 

The Phoenix Summer Theatre box office 
is open from 12 noon to 4 p.m. and all per¬ 
formances start at 8 p.m. Tickets are $3 
adult and $2 for students and senior citi¬ 
zens. The July 7 performance of Vanities 
will be a special benefit performance for the 
Bastion Theatre Fund drive. 



\ Lorn a Olafson (left), Felesidade Rego and Sheryl Fjellgaard portray women who start out 
' as best friends in Vanities 


Body should be trained 
with mind — Bailey 

Dr. Don Bailey has a stunning series of three slides which he shows to illustrate a problem 
in some physical education programs in schools. 

The first slide, taken in 1965, shows a healthy eight-year-old boy in a bathing suit 
smiling shyly at the camera. The second, taken in 1973, shows that same boy, now a tall, 
lean, muscular teen-ager in a bathing suit, grinning proudly at the camera. 

It is the third slide that brings gasps of surprise from audiences. 

It was taken in May of this year. The eight-year-old is now 23 and is seen with 
shoulders drooping and stomach spilling out over his belt, grinning sheepishly at the 
camera. 

The question that Bailey and other physical education researchers are asking is, 
"what happened to that boy to make him lose interest in fitness?" 

Bailey, a professor at the University of Saskatchewan, is continuing an internation¬ 
ally recognized, extensive study of the physical growth and fitness of children, begun in 
1964. 

He 4 was at UVic in June to speak to more than 400 B.C. teachers attending the sixth 
annual conference on the teaching of physical education, sponsored'hy the School of 
Physical Education. 


"It is now recognized that the ability to function with enthusi¬ 
asm and vigor is as fundamental as the ability to read ." 

Bailey told the teachers that physical education is now recognized by educators and 
parents as one of the most important basic components of education. 

"Physical education is no longer seen as an extension of recess," he said. "It is now 
recognized that the ability to function with enthusiasm and vigor is as fundamental as 
the ability to read." 

Bailey said the recognition that a healthy lifestyle is important has emerged after 
generations in which the goal of parents was to ensure that their children did not have to 
work hard physically. 

"That was a noble goal for parents, but we are reaping the whirlwind," he said, 
pointing to the statistics for causes of death among men aged 45 to 49. 

The top five causes of death, in order, include heart attacks, sclerosis of the liver, lung 
cancer, motor vehicle accidents and suicide. 

"There are often choices in lifestyle involved in all of these causes of death," said 
Bailey. "There are decisions being made about lifestyles and these decisions are made 
earlier in life." 

Bailey said teachers of physical education now have a great opportunity to motivate 
youngsters to choose a healthy lifestyle. 

"It is generally agreed that if you deprive a child emotionally, that child will have 
problems in adult years. I believe the same thing happens physiologically, that if a 
youngster misses out on physical activity, that youngster will have problems keeping 
healthy in later years. 

"We have a tool in physical education to contribute to the self-worth of a child and we 
have the responsibility to use that tool well." 

Bailey said if he was asked for the one trait a physical educator must possess, he would 
answer "sympathy". 

"We have to remember that each youngster has a unique way of reaching maturity." 

To illustrate his point, Bailey showed two slides. The first depicts a chubby eight-year- 
old who, Bailey said, was the fattest among 164 children tested. 

The second slide shows the same boy at 16, muscular, trim and confident. 

"We have to be concerned about what the ball is doing to Johnny 
rather than what Johnny is doing to the ball ." 

"He just took a different route to maturity than someone else," said Bailey. "What 
we, as educators, have to be concerned with, is that eight-year-old’s self-concept. 

"We have to be concerned about what the ball is doing to Johnny rather than what 
Johnny is doing to the ball." 

Bailey said some highly intensive physical education programs can be counter¬ 
productive and pointed to statistics showing that many youngsters engaged in highly 
competitive activities early in life lose all interest in keeping fit in later life. 

He also pointed to statistics from experimental programs where daily physical educa¬ 
tion classes have been introduced. "In all of these programs, including an excellent one at 
Blanshard Elementary School here in Victoria, there is no shred of evidence that the 
academic side of education has suffered at all." 

Bailey said the real obligation of physical educators is to attempt to motivate all 
students: "Every child should have the opportunity to try physical activities and they 
should be encouraged for their efforts. 

"Our physical education programs should reaffirm that our children are fundamen¬ 
tally very tough and marvellously made. Our programs should be a celebration of the fact 
that Canadian kids are healthy and vigorous. 


Kids can come 


'Soccerton ’80' will be no ordinary soccer 
practice. It’s to be a seven-day soccer expe¬ 
rience in the best facilities UVic has to 
offer, designed to provide young partici¬ 
pants with good soccer habits that will last 
them a lifetime. 

Dr. Martin Collis of the UVic School of 
Physical Education is director of 'Soccer- 
tron ’80', Stewart Eager is the co-ordinator, 
and soccer teachers, coaches, players and 
exercise scientists are lined up ready to pro¬ 
vide instruction. 

The event, for children aged 8 to 11, will 
be held on campus Aug. 18,19,20,21,22,25 
and 26 between 9:30 and 3:30 daily. Cost is 
$60 for the first child registering from a 
family and $40 for a second registrant. A 
special section will be run for girls. 

Participants will each have a scientific 
fitness and strength test and be given a 
written analysis of the results along with a 
prescriptive exercise program. 

Every child wilLbe video-taped so they 


to soccer class 


can see themselves in action and be able to 
analyse individual and team skills with the 
coach. 

The soccer activity will be interspersed 
with d^ily opportunities for supervised 
swimming and water sports, games in the 
gym and films of top teams in action. Eve¬ 
rybody will be given a soccer ball, T-shirt 
and play-book. 

The program offers fun along with 
learning, and prizes for improvement, and 
individual and team competitions. 

Parents and coaches can get into the 
action by registering for an adult clinic 
Aug. 25 and 26 from 7 to 9 p.m. Cost for 
each person at the adult clinic will be $10. 

Registration in 'Soccertron ’80' will be 
limited. Further information or registra¬ 
tion forms can be obtained from University 
Extension in University Centre, or by writ¬ 
ing or phoning Faith Collins at University 
Extension, local 4806, or Collis at 4356. 
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Distinguished appointments 
to Public Administration 

Leading authorities join new program 


Dr. James McDavid, a leading authority in the field of 
local government and municipal administration, will be 
coming to UVic this fall to join a new program in local 
government being established by the School of Public 
Administration. 

The program will be further strengthened in the 
summer of 1981 with the return of Dr. Bob Bish. Cur¬ 
rently the Director of Research for the Institute of Urban 
Studies at the University of Maryland, Bish was a Visit¬ 
ing Professor with the UVic School during the 1979-80 
academic year and will maintain his contact with the 
program through the current year. When he returns in 
1981 he will take up a permanent appointment. 

McDavid, 32, is coming to UVic from the Institute of 
Public Administration at Pennsylvania State Univer¬ 
sity where he is Assistant Professor of Public 
Administration. 

He has conducted research in a number of areas 
including crime prevention, police productivity and law 
enforcement at the local government level and has pub¬ 
lished a number of related articles and books. 

His most recent published books include Police Coop¬ 
eration and Performance: The Greater St. Louis Interlo¬ 
cal Experience (1979); Applied Program Evaluation in 
Local Government , with Theodore H. Poister and Anne 
Magoun (1979); and Applied Program Evaluation for 
Small and Medium-Sized Cities , with Theodore H. Pois- 


Thomas Shoyama, outstanding public servant, econo¬ 
mist and Deputy Minister of Finance for Canada from * 
1975 to 1979, will return to British Columbia this year to 
take up a two-year appointment as Visiting Professor at 
UVic. He will teach in both the UVic School of Public 
Administration and the Centre for Pacific and Oriental 
Studies of the Faculty of Arts and Science. 

Shoyama, 64, was born and raised in Kamloops, 
received a Bachelor of Arts and a Bachelor of Commerce 
(Honours) degree from the University of British Colum¬ 
bia, and did post-graduate studies at McGill University. 

In 1978, during his term as Deputy Minister of 
Finance for Canada, Shoyama received the Outstanding 
Achievement Award of the Public Service of Canada and 
was made Officer of the Order of Canada. 

Within the School of Public Administration, 
Shoyama will supervise graduate research and teach 
seminars in the formation of economic policy, constitu¬ 
tional questions (especially those related to energy and 
natural resources) and federal-provincial relations. 

"Mr. Shoyama has long been known as a thoughtful 
and reflective senior official," says Dr. Rod Dobell, Direc¬ 
tor of the School of Public Administration. "He brings to 
the School immense experience, at both provincial and 
federal levels, and in the international sphere, in the 
analysis and development of public policy. We are look¬ 
ing forward to getting him full involved in all aspects of 
our programs as soon as he arrives this summer" 

'Canada’s Role in the Pacific Community' will be 
Shoyama’s main seminar topic with the Centre for 
Pacific and Oriental Studies. 

"We are really very excited that he is returning to 
British Columbia and coming to UVic after his 'sojourn' 
in Ottawa," says Director of the Centre Dr. Jan Walls. 
"The Centre will be especially happy to have him here, 
not only because of his actual participation in the econ- 

Fryer to contribute 

John Leslie Fryer, General Secretary and Chief Admin¬ 
istrative Officer with the British Columbia Government 
Employees’ Union, has accepted an appointment for the 
1980-81 academic year with UVic. 

Fryer will be teaching with the UVic School of Public 
Administration where he will contribute insights and 
first-hand knowledge to the School’s growing program 
in Labour Relations. 

"We are very pleased to have a man of John Fryer’s 
drive and experience join us to work with our graduate 
students and other members of the School during the 
coming year," says Director of the School of Public 
Administration Dr. Rod Dobell. 

"We expect that his presence will provide substantial 
impetus to our program of empirical research in public 
sector labour relations. A joint seminar with Professor 
Innis Christie, who will be visiting in the Faculty of Law 
next year, also promises to be an active and stimulating 
focus for study of labour relations questions, with maybe 
some real fireworks along the way." 

Fryer, 42, was born in London, England and received 
a B.Sc. in Economics from the London School of Eco¬ 
nomics in 1960. He studied for his Masters degree in 
Labour Economics at the University of Pittsburgh 
where his thesis topic was "The Employment Effect of 


ter (1978). 

McDavid received his B.A. (Honours Political 
Science) and M.A. in International Relations from the 
University of Alberta and received an M.A. and Ph.D. in 
Political Science from Indiana University. 

Bish received his Ph.D. in Economics from the Uni¬ 
versity of Indiana and has taught at the Universities of 
Southern California and Washington as well as Mary¬ 
land. He has written many books on the topic of local 
government, and has served as a consultant to the State 
of California Governor’s Task Force on Local Govern¬ 
ment Reform, and to the Charles F. Kettering Founda¬ 
tion on Urban Affairs Programs. 

"With the appointment of Professors Bish and 
McDavid, and the participation of Dr. Mark Sproule- 
Jones of the Political Science Department, the 1 School of 
Public Administration is initiating a major program of 
teaching and research in the area of local government, 
emphasizing an analytical and empirical approach to 
structure and function in local government, and in inter¬ 
governmental relations," says Director of the School Dr. 
Rod Dobell. 

"This is an area of work with substantial theoretical 
challenge, but also one of overwhelming practical impor¬ 
tance. We are looking forward to building close working 
relationships with municipal officers throughout the 
Province in this project," he states. 


omy of the Pacific but also because he has been an active 
figure for many years as a member of the Japanese- 
Canadian community." 

Before embarking on his career as a public servant 
and economist, Shoyama worked for a short time as a 
pulpmill labourer in Woodfibre, B.C. and from 1939 to 
1945 was journalist and publisher of The New Cana¬ 
dian in Vancouver and Kaslo, B.C. 

He first worked in Ottawa in 1949 as a research econo¬ 
mist with Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, 
then went to the Prairies where he was an economic 
advisor to the Government of Saskatchewan until 1964. 
In 1962, he was special assistant to Tommy Douglas, 
national leader of the New Democratic Party. 

In 1964 Shoyama returned to Ottawa as a Senior 
Economist with the Economic Council of Canada, a posi¬ 
tion he held until 1967. He was Director of the Fiscal 
Policy Division of the federal Department of Finance 
until 1968, when he was appointed Assistant Deputy 
Minister of the Fiscal Policy and Federal-Provincial 
Relations Branch of the same department. 

In 1970 Shoyama was named Assistant Deputy Min¬ 
ister for the Federal-Provincial Relations and Social Pol¬ 
icy Branch of the Finance Department, and in 1972 
became the Assistant Deputy Minister for Government 
Finance and the Economic Development and Resources 
Programs Branch. 

He left the Department of Finance for a stint as Dep¬ 
uty Minister of the federal Department of Energy, Mines 
and Resources during 1974-75, and returned to Finance 
in 1975 to serve as Deputy Minister. 

Shoyama was appointed Special Advisor on the Con¬ 
stitution to the Privy Council Office of Canada in Febru¬ 
ary 1979 and in May last year was appointed half-time 
Chairman of Atomic Energy of Canada Limited. 

Shoyama’s appointment at UVic commences July 1. 

to labor relations 

Minimum Wage Legislation". 

Before becoming General Secretary of the B.C.G.E.U. 
in 1969, Fryer served for two years as Director of 
Research for the Canadian Labour Congress. 

He worked as a special correspondent for the London 
Economist from 1961 to 1965 and has served as a 
member or delegate to many national and international 
organizations and conferences concerned with economic 
and technological development and employment. 

Among his appointments have been: member of the 
Executive Board of the Canadian Industrial Relations 
Research Institute; delegate to Organization for Eco¬ 
nomic Cooperation and Development Conferences on 
Requirements of Automated Jobs and their Policy Impli¬ 
cations, Employment Stabilization in a Growth Econ¬ 
omy, and Methods of Adjustment of Workers to 
Technological Change; member of the Canadian Coun¬ 
cil on Rural Development; member of the Advisory Com¬ 
mittee to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics; member of 
the Canadian Trade Committee; and delegate to the 
International Labour Organization First Tripartite 
Technical Meeting for Food Products and Drink 
Industries. 

Fryer’s appointment at UVic commences in Sep¬ 
tember 1980 and continues through April 1981. 


Business 
at BOG 

The UVic Board of Governors (BOG) met 
June 23 and welcomed student Paul 
Sandhu (Public Administration) to his first 
meeting as a governor and welcomed back 
re-appointed student governor Brian 
Klaver (Law). 

The BOG placed discussion of the 
budget "in camera" at this meeting. Cover¬ 
age of the item including salaries will be 
carried in a later edition of the Ring. 

Highlights of the open meeting 
included: 

Naming of the new law building. The 

name Begbie Building was adopted after 
some discussion on the merits of breaking 
tradition and adopting the name Begbie 
Hall. Law Dean Lyman Robinson 
expressed his preference for 'Begbie Hall' 
citing the precedent of Osgoode Hall in 
Toronto. He was supported by Klaver. 
UVic president Dr. Howard Petch noted 
that it is a UVic tradition to name only * 
residences 'Halls' and that since all resi¬ 
dence halls are also named after individu¬ 
als, some confusion might develop over the 
function of the building. 

Petch remarked that "at McMaster 
everything was named a hall. I found it a 
bit pretentious at the time and I still do." 

Robinson noted that Begbie was B.C.’s 
first Chief Justice, had drafted much early 
provincial legislation and wrote on the sub¬ 
ject of limited partnerships, an item of law 
that appeared to be returning to promi¬ 
nence. He noted that the reputation Begbie 
has gained as a "hanging judge" was unde¬ 
served and a late addition to his reputation. 

Increased parking fees. The fees will 
increase by 8 per cent effective Sept. 1. 

Ministry of Education authorization 
for UVic to call tenders for a life 
science building architectural plan. A 
letter from Minister of Education Brian 
Smith to Vice-President Finance Bob 
McQueen authorizing the university to call 
tenders and award contracts for pre¬ 
construction was admitted as correspon¬ 
dence. 

Approval of the Senate-approved mis¬ 
sion statement for David Thompson 
University Centre (DTUC) in Nelson. 

The BOG noted the need for clear goals and 
adequate confirmed funding for the effec¬ 
tive planning and development of pro¬ 
grams at DTUC. The mission statement, 
prepared by Extension Director Dr. Glen ^ 
Farrell, limits UVic to an academic plan¬ 
ning and delivery role at the centre. The 
educational facility is currently adminis¬ 
tered by Selkirk College and both UVic and 
Selkirk provide programs at the site. 

Noting of a letter from the Universi¬ 
ties Council of B.C. (UCBC) approving 
the establishment of the Computer 
Sciences Department at UVic. The * 
approval was given at the May 26 UCBC 
meeting, and the department became 
separate from the Mathematics Depart¬ 
ment July 1. 

Return of the document on "Terms of 
Appointment for Administration and 
Academic Professional Staff to com¬ 
mittee. The document was presented and 
discussed by the Board and A. A.P.S. repre¬ 
sentative Dean Halliwell, UVic’s head 
librarian. The document was returned to 
committee for forwarding to the universi¬ 
ty’s lawyer for examination. 

Approval of a formal agreement with 
a university in the People’s Republic 
of China. UVic became the first university 
in Canada to enter an agreement with a 
Chinese university with the approval of an 
agreement between UVic and Shanghai 
Normal University "to assist each other in 
the pursuit of knowledge to our mutual 
benefit. The Senate passed the same reso- « 
lution at its June 4 meeting. Centre for 
Pacific and Oriental Studies Director Dr. 

Jan Walls made a presentation to both 
Senate and the BOG emphasizing the 
value of library exchanges, academic con¬ 
tacts and potential scholarship exchanges. 

He noted that no money was being 
requested for these purposes at this time. 
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Shoyama brings wealth of experience 






Artist casts marbling spells 

with nature's tools 



Ryan 


It is perhaps rare for artists to discover 
their art form at their place of daily employ¬ 
ment. An exception in this regard is Joan 
Ryan who works in the Special Collections 
Division of the McPherson Library. 

At Special Collections, Ryan, 29, works 
with old and special books. While shelving 
the books, about four years ago, she began 
to take an interest in their marbled endpap¬ 
ers. She has developed this interest to the 
extent of producing works of marbling art 
which have attracted wide attention. Her 
marbled monoprints have been exhibited 
as artwork at several local galleries and as 
book marbling in the University of 
Washington’s Suzzallo Library, where 
some have been acquired for that universi¬ 
ty’s permanent collection. 

From July 2 to 27, at the invitation of the 
UVic Maltwood Art Museum and Gallery 
Director Martin Segger, the work of this 
former UVic student and present employee 
will be on display for viewing by the cam¬ 
pus community and interested members of 
the public in the McPherson Library 
gallery. 

While developing her work to suit her 
own vision and artistic taste, Ryan has tra¬ 
velled to study with masters of the mar¬ 
bling art in England, France and closer to 
home in Seattle. 

Ryan’s work is arresting to view and 
becomes all the more fascinating when one 
learns something of the process by which it 
is created, a process which the artist says 
conjures up thoughts of witchcraft. "You 
almost feel as if you are casting spells!" 

She begins by boiling and stirring sea- 
week in a large cauldron over a stove. The 
odor she laughingly likens to "being at the 
beach at low tide". She strains and cools 
the mixture and lets it sit for up to 24 hours 
or longer until it is clear and has a pattern 
of salt bubbles, then casts many different 
kinds of paint mixed with ox gall upon the 


surface. Once she has worked her final 
effects upon the solution, she lays the paper 
down. 

Ryan seldom uses oils because the final 
result is "too coarse". She seeks a finer 
effect. In her initial marbling experiments 
she used rabbit skin glue and oil paints. "It 
was fun, but it didn’t look so great". While 
reading old books seeking information on 
marbling, she found most helpful a pam¬ 
phlet put out by Sidney Cockerell, a noted 
marbler whom she later visited in Cam¬ 
bridge, England, in the summer of 1977. 

A native Victorian, Ryan first began to 
develop her sense of color and design by 
weaving. She has been a student of Victo¬ 
ria weaver Florence Daniels, and has 
taught children’s weaving classes at the 
YM-YWCA. Her formal education includes 
a B. A. in English (Honours) from UVic and 
she is now studying drawing and painting 
at evening art classes given by UVic Fine 
Arts graduate Miriam Thorn, through Uni¬ 
versity Extension. 

Ryan feels close to nature. "When you’re 
marbling, you’re doing something that 
hasn’t been done before by drawing on the 
tools of nature. To a certain extent you 
draw on your knowledge of the physical 
properties of the materials you’re using." 

Ultimately, she says, the spirit of nature 
infuses each successful work. "If the good 
spirit isn’t there, it doesn’t turn out." 

Although Ryan has created up to as 
many as 24 marbled monoprints resem¬ 
bling one another in color and pattern, she 
does not consider these to be among her 
best work. The result of this amount of repe¬ 
tition resembles a craft rather than a work 
of art, she says. 

When marbling in the way she senses it 
should be done, the most that she wishes to 
produce is two or three monoprints in the 
same vein. These she creates not for book 
endpapers but as works of art in and for 


themselves. 

Ryan’s work has inspired Victoria poet, 
freelance writer and outdoorsman Charles 
Lillard to write a eulogy in her praise 
entitled The Marbler as Artist. He regrets 
the absence of marbling as an "old and 
honoured art form in North America" 
where instead, he says, "it is usually the 
product of a sterile mechanical process, 
cheaply reproduced and devoid of feeling, 
for use in books sold in chain stores as 
objets d’art." 

But, Lillard continues: 

"Here, in these takes of Ryan’s, mar¬ 
bling is freed from all market-minded con¬ 
cepts. The sun burns through the veintree 
of a huckleberry leaf; a storm prowls a 
northern forest; mist rises from a twilit sea; 
northern lights flare over the tundra, so 


close they almost crackle; and a rain falls 
somewhere, caressing riven stone. A delta 
fans out as it has since Time rose from 
Chaos. 

"These are not the by-products of 
chance, nor are they designs and patterns. 
Ryan is beyond child’s play. She has stu¬ 
died nature until she knows what she 
wants. Ryan, not her medium, is in control. 
Thus, from the mastered technique, these 
primordial abstracts; one artist’s unique 
spirituality. Ryan fathoms nature with a 
careful and sensitive reduction of natural 
scenes to basic images and interacting 
colors. Each is the realization of her expe¬ 
rience and intuition. Repeatedly she proves 
that only through an artist’s vision will we 
see nature as though for the first time." 


Cinecenta Festival 1980 coming 

Cinecenta fills gap in local film scene 


Film lovers studying or visiting at UVic this summer can experience some of the best 
films in town in the Student Union Building (SUB) theatre, where the student film society 
Cinecenta presents its summer program. 

The Summer Cinecenta program began yesterday (July 2) and runs weekly on Wednes¬ 
day, Thursday and Friday evenings until August 8, when the foreign film festival 
'Cinecenta Festival 1980' begins. The films are shown on 16mm reduced from 35mm. 

The Summer Cinecenta program includes a series of both old and contemporary 
French films with English subtitles, six evenings of double features of some of Alfred 
Hitchcock’s best, and popular contemporary movies by directors such as Richard Lester, 
George Roy Hill and Paul Mazursky. Brochures describing Summer Cinecenta are availa¬ 
ble around campus. Details of times and dates are also available in the Calendar of this 
issue of the Ring, as are the details of the foreign film festival. Prices are low and visitors 
who are not members of the campus community can gain entrance to all films by 
purchasing one 1980 Cinemagic membership for $2.50. 

The staging of Cinecenta Festival 1980 gives devoted filmgoers an annual opportunity 
to keep in touch with the art as it is practised outside North America without leaving 
town, as this is Victoria’s only foreign film festival. 

Foreign films tend to be poor moneymakers compared to Hollywood fare, and Cine¬ 
centa supports the festival with its earnings from showing more popular films at other 
times. 

This year Cinecenta manager Michael Hoppe is bringing to Victoria 10 feature-length 
and one 30-minute film, made by directors in Hungary, Cuba, Germany, Japan, Austra¬ 
lia, Italy and France. They will all be shown in their original language with English 
subtitles. 

The subject matter of the 30-minute color film La Soufiere may be of more than passmg 
interest to people in this part of the world. German director Werner Herzog’s 1976 short is 
a work of personal reportage on the subject of the Guadeloupe volcano that threatened a 
massive cataclysm in 1974. It has been called a "not so tongue-in-cheek comment on 
science and civilization" that demonstrates the talent that has led some to call Herzog the 
most promising new German director. La Soufriere will be shown with Tomas Gutierrez 
1966 black and white Cuban comedy Death of a Bureaucrat. According to Vincent 
Canby of The New York Times, Alea’s slapstick "should work on the gut responses of 
anyone who has ever stood in lines at bureaus dealing in driver’s licenses, rent control, 
gas, water, electricity or — perish the thought — complaints. I also find irresistible any 
movie that contains a banana peel that gets stepped on." 

Hoppe’s lineup includes three films by women directors including Marta Meszaros of 
Hungary, whose Women was one of the big hits at last year’s festival. Her 1979 color 
feature Just Like at Home, to be shown this year, is said to offer further proof that she is a 
uniquely talented director. It depicts a former university professor who no longer feels at 
home in his own country, Budapest and is unable to adjust to life anywhere else, and his 
relationship with a child-woman who displaces his former mistress, played by Anna 
Karina. 

The other two films by new women directors are first attempts at feature films by Diane 
Kurys and Coline Serreau, both of France. According to the critics Kury’s Peppermint 
Soda and Serreau’s Pourquoi Pas! — both made in 1977 — are remarkably successful and 
will leave audiences eager to see more work by these new directors. Peppermint Soda 
takes its title from a grown-up drink which the movie’s 13-year-old heroine orders in a 
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cafe, and is one of many episodes charmingly presented in this picture of a year in the life 
of a girl in her early teens. 

Serreau’s Pourquoi pas! is an adult film about two men and a woman who share a house 
and a love triangle and how they triumph over their 'family' problems when a second 
woman enters the picture. It was described by critic David Overbey as "an astounding 
directorial debut, a positive, hilarious, emotionally true film about love, but a life- 
enhancing shout of joy, and easily the most beautiful and enjoyable French film I have 
seen all year." 

-Hungarian Pal Gabor’s 1978 color feature Angi Vera is a serious film set in a political 
're-education' camp to which a special selection of workers has been sent for several 
months’ training. The year is 1948 and the theme is the way in which society can be 
manipulated by unscrupulous people to serve their own ends as long as there exist people 
who may be manipulated. The beautiful and once innocent Angi Vera is such a person. 

A political theme is treated on a different level in Germany in Autumn, a 116 minute 
film resulting from the collaboration of 11 members of the New German Cinema includ¬ 
ing Werner Fassbinder. This impressive work made in 1977 combines many traditional 
forms into a new type of film depicting a cross-section of the political and social turmoil in 
the Federal Republic today and its historical roots. It is particularly recommended for 
viewers interested in sociology or modern history, as well as everybody interested in the 
development of modern film art. 

The oriental offering of the festival is a Japanese treatment of a Russian novel. In The 
Idiot, made in 1951 in black and white, Akira Kurosawa transposes Dostoyevsky’s tale of 
madness and jealousy to post-war Japan, setting it among raging blizzards and claustro¬ 
phobic, badly-lit interiors. The story of the holy fool Prince Myshkin, in Kurosawa’s 
hands, is Gothic exercise and an expressionistic vision of passion which develops into a 
plea for simplicity and goodness. 

"An eerie chiller" is the description given by Judith Crist to The Last Wave, made in 
1977 by Peter Weir. The only Australian offering of this year’s festival, Weir’s color 
feature deals in occult forces, ritual murder, sinister storms and prophetic dreams, and 
features Richard Chamberlain. 

The oldest film in the festival is G.W. Pabst’s Pandora’s Box, a silent black and white 
feature made in Germany in 1928. Considered to be among Pabst’s more important works, 
this 110 minute feature reveals his passion for realism and his superior ability to give 
concrete reality to evocative details. Film historian Charles Hoffman of Victoria will 
introduce the film and play his original accompaniment at the piano. 

Commissioned to make a modest, relatively short film taking place entirely in a 
rehearsal room and encompassing nothing more than the action described in the title, 
Frederico Fellini delivered Orchestra Rehearsal in 1979 and with it managed to offend 
almost every shade of the Italian political spectrum. Inspired in part by the Aldo Moro 
kidnapping and qualifying as Fellini’s most direct comment on the contemporary scene 
since La Dolce Vita , the film turns the orchestra rehearsal into a metaphor for political 
chaos in Western civilization. It is also vintage Fellini, and is described by Vincent Canby 
as "of a piece with this brilliant director’s very best work". The second showing of 
Orchestra Rehearsal Aug. 18 will be the last offering of Cinecenta Festival 1980. 

All films will receive two showings on different evenings. For further details, consult 
the Calendar. 
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Yukon MLA speaks 
for his people 


For some the Yukon is a place of past glo¬ 
ries of goldmining days; for others it is the 
promise of future development spurred by 
discoveries of mineral wealth and pipeline 
corridors. For Grafton Njootli it is neither: 
it is the home of cariboo and a way of life 
that has existed for thousands of years. 

Njootli is the member of the Yukon legis¬ 
lative assembly for Old Crow, and he feels 
so strongly about the impact of develop¬ 
ment on traditional ways of life that he has 
developed a standard answer for those who 
argue in its favour. 

"When people talk to me about develop¬ 
ment in the area I represent, I tell them to 
go develop their own constituencies." 

Njootli, who is studying political science 
and sociology at UVic over the summer, 
represents Canada’s most northwesterly 
riding, an area that stretches from the Arc¬ 
tic Ocean to the 66th parallel across the 
narrow top of the territory. It is an area of 
no roads and a population of about 250 
people, most of them Loucheaux Indians. 
As their elected representative, Njootli is 
the first Indian to sit in the Yukon 
Legislature. 

The people of Old Crow have depended 
on the migration of the cariboo for genera¬ 
tions, and it is this traditional way of life 
that Njootli seeks to protect. It is the main 
reason he entered the formal political 
arena of legislative politics. 

Njootli’s first taste of political activity 
came in the 1960s when he helped to start 
the Yukon Indian Land Claim Settlement 
movement. He became more deeply 
involved in teaching and organizing with 
the establishment of the Mackenzie Valley 
Pipeline Inquiry under now Chief Justice 
Thomas Berger. 

Hired as a pipeline information officer 
by the Department of Indian Affairs and 
Northern Development, Njootli spent three 


years working with teachers and commun¬ 
ity leaders in ten communities along the 
proposed pipeline route. 

When he was satisfied that the pipeline 
education program was well established, 
Njootli returned to the Yukon to help 
organize land claim activities, working as 
vice-president of the Council of Yukon Indi¬ 
ans (CYI). It was this organization that 
began to press for a Yukon Indian Settle¬ 
ment Act, a piece of legislation that would 
recognize land and other aboriginal rights 
and claims. 

When, in 1978, the number of seats in 
the territorial government was increased 
from 12 to 16, and party politics were intro¬ 
duced, Njootli decided to run as a Conser¬ 
vative candidate. He readily admits his 
choice of parties was due to the influence of 
federal Conservative M.P. for the Yukon, 
Eric Nielson. 

"Nielson has been a close friend of my 
constituents. He has consistently backed a 
just and expeditious settlement of land 
claims." 

Though no longer directly involved with 
the CYI and their efforts to finalize the 
land claim legislation, Njootli, as an MLA, 
remains a close observer. 

The CYI position requires government 
recognition of the effects on native culture 
and land of past as well as future non¬ 
native settlement. 

"The Yukon territorial government rec¬ 
ognizes aboriginal rights and wants a 
quick settlement of the issues. Part of the 
problem with drafting the legislation is 
that it must be consistent with the original 
Yukon Act, and the Yukon Act does not 
give special recognition to Indians and 
aboriginal rights. The CYI wants some 
form of self government under the new act 
because the membership is not sure that 
attitudes of the Yukon government will 
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change even with the new legislation. As it 
is now, there are no programs for Indians, 
but they form about a quarter of the 
Yukon’s 24,000 population." 

Njootli feels that the way for the Yukon 
Indians to survive is through greater invol¬ 
vement in political activities. 

"It is the only way native people will get 
the experience in legislative procedures, 
administration of land and money settle¬ 
ments, and the only way to develop social 
programs in education and housing that 
suit Indians. The next election is in 1982 
and I will go all out to attract as many 
native people to run as possible," he says. 

The land claims issue has been "very 
tough going" for native people, he adds. 

"One of the toughest things is to get 


draft legislation through the DIAND and 
then through Cabinet. It loses all its teeth 
on the way through." 

At UVic Njootli wants to acquire more 
insights into the way policy is created and 
to get a better perspective on social condi¬ 
tions across Canada. 

He will return to the Old Crow consti¬ 
tuency for the winter to carry on his work 
as an MLA. 

"There are no bars, no theatres and no 
highways. Gas for equipment is $3.80 a gal¬ 
lon so I am working on a service road from 
the Dempster Highway to Old Crow to 
bring down freight costs. But it will be a 
limited access road, controlled by the peo- „ 
pie of the district. There’s a way of life there 
that we don’t want to see disrupted." 


Mysterious muons probe subatomic realm 


By Donna Danylchuk 

Three UVic physicists have received sub¬ 
stantially increased funding from the 
National Science and Engineering 
Research Council (NSERC) to continue 
their vanguard explorations into the mys¬ 
teries of the subatomic universe. 

Physicists Dr. Mike Pearce, Dr. Gren 
Mason and Dr. George Beer have received a 
total of approximately $120,000 from 
NSERC this year to conduct experiments 
at TRIUMF, the huge cyclotron meson fac¬ 
tory south of the University of British 
Columbia campus. Last year their grant 
was approximately $90,000 and the year 
previous $70,000. 

At TRIUMF, the three physicists are 
studying exotic atoms, making use of the 
cyclotron’s ability to produce short-lived 
subatomic particles in relatively large 
quantities by bashing proton beams into 
special targets. The particles they are 
working with are pi-mesons (pions) and 
mu-mesons (muons). 

For the past year, Pearce, Mason and 
Beer have been particularly involved in 
finding out more about the "strong interac¬ 
tion" that takes place when pions are used 
to probe the nucleus of an atom. This year 
they are shifting their attention to experi¬ 
ments with muons, in an attempt to find 
out more about the process of nuclear 
fission. 

„ An intriguing difference between pions 
and muons for physicists is that they 
understand pions well and muons hardly 
at all. They know that pions are the 
'nuclear glue' that holds the nucleus of an 
atom together, that they react electromag- 
netically and also with the nucleus of an 
atom, and that the 'strong force' attracting 
pions to the nucleus is 100 times stronger at 
short range than the electromagnetic force 
pulling it towards electrons. Pions are very 
short-lived and normally decay into muons 
and neutrinos. They are essential to exist¬ 
ence as we know it. 

Muons, on the other hand, appear to be 
completely useless. They play no part in 


holding matter together and interact only 
with a very weak force. They pass through 
the nucleus, and our bodies hundreds of 
times with no noticeable results and 
appear to serve no purpose in the life 
process. 

As Pearce puts it: "If all muons were 
taken out of the universe you wouldn’t 
notice it. One of their big mysteries is 'what 
are they?' Yet, they seem to know what 
they’re about. And the point is, without 
understanding muons, we’re going to use 
them as very gentle probes." 

Pearce, Beer and Mason, known as the 
exotic atom group in reference to the artifi¬ 
cial atoms they manufacture at TRIUMF 
to conduct their research, are not con¬ 
founded by the idea of working with a 
superfluous particle. They and other physi¬ 
cists are accustomed to the idea that not 
everything in nature is necessary. Says 
Pearce: "All normal matter can be made 
from two quarks, but physicists have found 
about five. So, nature is littering." 

In exotic atoms the electron which nor¬ 
mally moves about the innermost orbit 
next to the nucleus of the atom is displaced 
by a subatomic particle such as a pion or a 
muon. When a pion is in'this innermost 
orbit or 'ground state' it will grab onto the 
nucleus like glue. Under carefully designed 
experimental conditions using highly 
sophisticated equipment, pions can be used 
to disclose information about the nucleus 
"very much like a satellite is used to probe a 
planet," says Beer. 

Given that the researchers are dealing 
with events which take place in incompre¬ 
hensibly swift periods of time such as one- 
billionth of a second (nanosecond), simply 
getting the experiments set up to take mea¬ 
surements from the X-rays given off as the 
interaction between pions and the nucleus 
takes place is a complicated procedure. 

"You can spend up to 48 hours around 
the clock just trying to get the bugs out of 
an experiment and get it started," says 
Pearce. "Sometimes we have up to 10 peo¬ 
ple on an experimental run which can take 
a week to carry out going around the clock 
24 hours a day." 


Says Mason: "The reason for doing mea¬ 
surements is to see if there’s any syste¬ 
matic variation in the interactions. We’d 
like to have a formula or theory ... We’re 
getting better and better measurements 
now. Recently we’ve done measurements 
for Boron and Carbon more successfully 
than has been done before." 

It took about three years for the UVic 
exotic atom group to get precisely correct 
measurements using a very thin gas target 
of liquified helium as a target for the pion 
probes. Having made advances over the 
past year in pionic research, thus shedding 
new information on the way the nuclear 
glue works, the exotic atom group is turn¬ 
ing their attention to the mysterious muon. 
They will be conducting experiments using 
very thin uranium targets to see what they 
can discover about the interesting effect 
muons have on uranium fission. 

Explains Pearce: "Normal uranium has 
92 electrons around the nucleus. In the 
exotic atom we’re going to make there are 
91 electrons around the nucleus and one 
muon. The muon bashes around and after 
awhile it catches onto the nucleus — we 
have some techniques for making it do this. 
When the atom splits in two (fission) the 
muon sticks with one of the new atoms. But 
— and this can only happen when the 
muon is present — sometimes the nucleus 
goes into a kind of cigar shape with the 
muon spinning around the innermost 
orbit. The cigar-shaped nucleus will either 
split in two or go back to its original shape, 
letting off energy in gamma rays. We want 
to measure the gamma rays, which will tell 
us something about the cigar-shaped 
nucleus. The Russians think they’ve 
already measured the energy." 

Setting up the fission laboratory will 
mean the physicists will again be adjust¬ 
ing the TRIUMF computers to work in 
nanoseconds and doing lengthy experi¬ 
mental runs around the clock as they work 
with concepts of time and space incompre¬ 
hensible by the standards of everyday 
perceptions. 

Pearce acknowledges that the exotic 
atom group is doing research which is very 


advanced for a university the size of UVic 
(one of four universities which have 
designed and built the $36 million 
TRIUMF cyclotron. The others are UBC, 
Simon Fraser and the University of 
Alberta.) 

They are in competition with exotic 
atom groups around the world and the com¬ 
petition is intense although, as Beer points 
out "There are a vast number of topics in 
exotic atom research. It really has become 
a productive, viable research field." 

For approval for their experiments and 
the dollars to carry them out, they apply to 
two international NSERC committees 
which are keeping a close watch on exotic 
atom research elsewhere. Two other 
nuclear accelerator facilities which can 
manufacture the exotic atoms being stu¬ 
died at TRIUMF are the Swiss Institute of 
Nuclear Physics at Zurich in Switzerland 
(SIN) and LAMPF at Los Alamos in New 
Mexico, facilities with which the TRIUMF 
group engages in what Pearce calls 
"healthy competition". 

"There are some talented groups out 
there that are hard to keep up with. But yes, 
we’re holding our own. And we’re getting 
good students who are the backbone of the 
experiments." Other collaborators with the 
UVic group include scientists from the Uni¬ 
versities of Berkeley, Seattle, and Portland 
and scientists from the Chalk River Atomic 
Power plant in Ontario. 

This is pure research that is 
not expected to graduate into any commer¬ 
cial application. But every insight gained 
gives the international scientific commun¬ 
ity more understanding of nuclear forces 
and how all matter holds together. As the 
substantial funding from NSERC indi¬ 
cates, the UVic exotic atoms group is a 
force to be reckoned with in the world of 
intermediate and high energy elementary 
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Seeing ourselves 
through the camera’s eye 
at Maltwood 


Canadians: a national photography show 
about people, will be on display from July 7 
to 31 in the Maltwood Art Museum and 
Gallery at UVic. This collection of 94 pho¬ 
tographs by 56 photographers was selected 
from 2,500 contemporary photographs 
entered in competition by Canadian 
photographers. 

"Though there may be nothing specifi¬ 
cally Canadian in the way Canadian men 
and women took these photographs, the 
content in many is unmistakably Cana¬ 
dian", commented journalist Harry Bruce, 
in his remarks at the opening of the show in 
Halifax. 

During the selection process the jurors 
said "from the standpoint of the photo¬ 
graphers, there is an indication of greater 
self-assurance about making good pictures 
from essentially undramatic subject 
matter". 

After a closing for maintenance August 
1 to 17, the Gallery will re-open with a 
major retrospective show by Canadian 
artist Tony Urquhart. 

On exhibition from August 18 to Sept. 


12, the Tony Urquhart Retrospective 
encompasses 25 years of the artist’s work. 
Comprised of a two part interpretive 
exhibit, the first part covers the artist’s stu¬ 
dent days and early professional career 
with the aid of a sound/slide presentation 
and the second part details the major 
works of the past 15 years. Urquhart, who 
has taught during Summer Session at 
UVic, is well-known for his work with open¬ 
ing boxes, which evolved from his early 
work with landscapes, and is presently 
evolving into works involving doors and 
floor pieces. 

"As far as I know there has never been a 
work of art that could change its color, 
volume and silhouette", Urquhart has said 
about his boxes. "By means of opening 
doors one can also vary the silhouette from 
severely geometric to very organic. It is 
now possible to conceal or partly conceal 
something and the objects’ volume and ges¬ 
ture can be increased dramatically." 

The gallery hours are 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
Monday to Friday and 12 noon to 4 p.m. 
Sunday. 
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Thursday, July 3rd. 

McPherson Library Gallery. "Mar¬ 
bling as Art", an exhibition of mar¬ 
bled monoprints by Joan M. Ryan. 
Continues until July 27. 

7:30 p.m. Cinecenta films. Double feature. 

The 39 Steps plus Alfred Hitch¬ 
cock Presents. Admission charge. 
SUB Theatre. 

8:00 p.m. Phoenix Summer Theatre pre¬ 
sents its ninth season of summer 
stock. The three plays are Bonjour 
la, Bonjour, Vanities and Gabe. 
The performance this evening is 
Gabe. Tickets are $3, with a $1 dis¬ 
count for students and senior citi¬ 
zens on Monday to Thursday 
evenings. 

Friday, July 4th. 

8:00 p.m-.Phoenix Summer Theatre, Bon¬ 
jour la, Bonjour. (See Thursday, 
July 3rd for details.) PHOENIX 
THEATRE. 

Saturday, July 5th. 

8:00 p.m.Phoenix Summer Theatre, Gabe. 

(See Thursday, July 3rd for de¬ 
tails). PHOENIX THEATRE. 

Monday, July 7th. 

Maltwood Gallery. "Canadians" 
photography exhibit. Gallery 
hours are 10:00 a.m. to 4:00 p.m. 
Monday to Friday, and during eve¬ 
ning events in the University 
Centre Auditorium. Maltwood Art 
Museum and Gallery. Continues 
until July 31. 

12:30 p.m. Early registration begins. Under¬ 
graduate registration in person is 
from July 7 to August 13. Monday 
and Thursday hours are 12:30 
p.m. to 4:30 p.m. and 6:00 p.m. to 
7:30 p.m.; Tuesday, Wednesday, 
and Friday hours are 12:30 p.m. to 
6:00 p.m. SUB, East-West Lounge. 

8:00 p.m. Phoenix SummerTheatre. Special 
theatre production of Vanities to 
support the Bastion Theatre Fund 
Drive. Adults $3 and students and 
senior citizens $2. PHOENIX 
THEATRE. 

Tuesday, July 8th. 

8:00 p.m. Phoenix Summer Theatre, Bon¬ 
jour la, Bonjour. (See Thursday, 
July 3rd for details.) PHOENIX 
THEATRE. 

Wednesday, July 9th. 

7:30 p.m. Cinecenta films. La Bonne Annee. 

Subtitles. Admission charge. SUB 
Theatre. 

8:00 p.m. Phoenix Summer Theatre, Gabe. 

(See Thursday, July 3rd for de¬ 
tails.) PHOENIX THEATRE. 

Thursday, July 10th. 

7:30 p.m. Cinecenta films. Double feature. 

The Lady Vanishes plus Foreign 
Correspondent. Admission 
charge. SUB Theatre. 

8:00 p.m. Phoenix Summer Theatre, Vani¬ 
ties. (See Thursday, July 3rd for 
details.) PHOENIX THEATRE. 


Friday, July 11th. 

7:30 p.m. Cinecenta films. An Unmarried 
Woman. Admission charge. SUB 
Theatre. 

8:00 p.m. Phoenix Summer Theatre, Gabe. 

(See Thursday, July 3rd for de¬ 
tails.) PHOENIX THEATRE. 

Saturday, July 12th. 

8:00 p.m. Phoenix Summer Theatre, Bon¬ 
jour la, Bonjour. (See Thursday, 
Julv 3rd for details.) PHOENIX 

Monday, July 14th. 

1:00 p.m. Board of Governors meeting. 

Warm-up room, UNIV Auditorium. 

Tuesday, July 15th 

8:00 p.m. Phoenix Summer Theatre, Vani¬ 
ties. (See Thursday, July 3rd for 
details.) PHOENIX THEATRE. 

Wednesday, July 16th. 

7:30 p.m. Cinecenta films. Delusions of 
Grandeur. Subtitles. Admission 
charge. SUB Theatre. 

8:00 p.m. Phoenix Summer Theatre, Bon¬ 
jour la, Bonjour. (See Thursday, 
July 3rd for details.) PHOENIX 
THEATRE. 

Thursday, July 17th. 

7:30 p.m. Cinecenta films. Double feature. 

Saboteur plus Shadow of a Doubt. 
Admission charge. SUB Theatre. 

8:00 p.m. Phoenix Summer Theatre, Gabe. 

(See Thursday, July 3rd for de¬ 
tails.) PHOENIX THEATRE. 

Friday, July 18th. 

7:30 p.m. Cinecenta films. Butch and Sun¬ 
dance: The Early Days. Admission 
charge. SUB Theatre. 

8:00 p.m. Phoenix Summer Theatre, Vani¬ 
ties. (See Thursday, July 3rd for 
details.) PHOENIX THEATRE. 

Saturday, July 19th. 

8:00 p.m. Phoenix Summer Theatre, Bon¬ 
jour la, Bonjour. (See Thursday, 
July 3rd for details.) PHOENIX 
THEATRE. 

Tuesday, July 22nd. 

8:00 p.m. Phoenix Summer Theatre, Gabe. 

(See Thursday, July 3rd for de¬ 
tails.) PHOENIX THEATRE. 

Wednesday, July 23rd. 

7:30 p.m. Cinecenta films. Une Partie De 
Plaisir. Subtitles. Admission 
charge. SUB Theatre. 

8:00 p.m. Phoenix Summer Theatre, Vani¬ 
ties. (See Thursday, July 3rd for 
details.)*PHOENIX THEATRE. 

Thursday, July 24th. 

7:30 p.m. Cinecenta films. Double feature. 

Strangers on a Train plus Dial M 
For Murder. Admission charge. 
SUB Theatre. 

8:00 p.m. Phoenix Summer Theatre, Bon¬ 
jour la, Bonjour. (See Thursday, 
July 3rd for details.) PHOENIX 
THEATRE. 

Friday, July 25th. 

7:30 p.m. Cinecenta films. A Little Romance 
Admission charge. SUB Theatre. 

8:00 p.m. Phoenix Summer Theatre, Gabe. 

(see Thursday, July 3rd for de¬ 


tails.) PHOENIX THEATRE. 

Saturday, July 26th. 

8:00 p.m. Phoenix Summer Theatre, Vani¬ 
ties. (See Thursday, July 3rd for 
details.) PHOENIX THEATRE. 

Tuesday, July 29th. 

8:00 p.m. Phoenix Summer Theatre, Bon¬ 
jour la, Bonjour. (See Thursday, 
July 3rd for details.) PHOENIX 
THEATRE. 

Wednesday, July 30th. 

7:30 p.m. Cinecenta films. Les Ordres. Sub¬ 
titles. Admission charge. SUB 
Theatre. 

8:00 p.m. Phoenix Summer Theatre, Gabe. 

(See Thursday, July 3rd for de¬ 
tails.) PHOENIX THEATRE. 

Thursday, July 31st. 

7:30 p.m. Cinecenta films. Double feature. 

Frenzy plus Family Plot. Admis¬ 
sion charge. SUB Theatre. 

8:00 p.m. Phoenix Summer Theatre, Vani¬ 
ties. (See Thursday, July 3rd for 
details.) PHOENIX THEATRE. 

Friday, August 1st. 

Maltwood Gallery. GALLERY 
MAINTENANCE SHUTDOWN. 
Until August 17. 

7:30 p.m. Cinecenta films. Bound For Glory. 

Admission charge. SUB Theatre. 

8:00 p.m. Phoenix Summer Theatre, Bon¬ 
jour la, Bonjour. (See Thursday, 
July 3rd for details.) PHOENIX 
THEATRE. 

Saturday, August 2nd. 

8:00 p.m. Phoenix Summer Theatre, Gabe. 

(See Thursday, July 3rd for de-; 
tails.) PHOENIX THEATRE. 

Wednesday, August 6th. 

7:30 p.m. Cinecenta films. Beauty and the 
Beast. Subtitles. Admission 
charge. SUB Theatre. 

Thursday, August 7th. 

7:30 p.m. Cinecenta films. Double feature. 

Psycho plus The Birds. Admission 
charge. SUB Theatre. 

Friday, August 8th. 

7:15 p.m. Cinecenta Festival ’80. The first 
showing in the Cinecenta Films 
festival of international films. All 
films are in their original language 
with English subtitles. Tickets are 
$1.50 for students and alumni, 
$2.00 for faculty, staff and others. 
Film tonight is Peppermint Soda. 
SUB Theatre. 

9:15 p.m. Cinecenta Festival ’80. The Last 
Wave. (See listing at 7:15 p.m. for 
details.) SUB Theatre. 

Saturday, August 9th. 

7:15 p.m. Cinecenta Festival ’80. Just Like 
At Home. (See Friday, August 8th, 
7:15 p.m. for details.) SUB Theatre 

9:15 p.m. Cinecenta Festival ’80. Pourquoi 
Pas! (See Friday, August 8th, 7:15 
p.m. for details.) SUB Theatre. 

Sunday, August 10th. 

7:15 p.m. Cinecenta Festival ’80. The Idiot. 

(See Friday, August 8th, 7:15 p.m. 
for details.) SUB Theatre. 


Monday, August 11th. 

7:15 p.m. Cinecenta Festival ’80. Angi Vera. 

(See Friday, August 8th, 7:15 p.m. 
for details.) SUB Theatre. 

9:15 p.m. Cinecenta Festival ’80. Germany 
in Autumn. (See Friday, August 
8th, 7:15 p.m. for details.) SUB 
Theatre. 

Tuesday, August 12th. 

7:15 p.m. Cinecenta Festival ’80. Death of a 
Bureaucrat plus La Soufriere. 
(See Friday, August 8th, 7:15 p.m. 
for details.) SUB Theatre. 

9:15 p.m. Cinecenta Festival ’80. Pandora’s 
Box. (See Friday, August 8th, 7:15 
p.m. for details.) SUB Theatre. 

Wednesday, August 13th. 

7:15 p.m. Cinecenta Festival ’80. Pepper¬ 
mint Soda. (See Friday, August 
8th, 7:15 p.m. for details.) SUB 
Theatre. 

9:15 p.m. Cinecenta Festival ’80. Just Like 
At Home. (See Friday, August 8th, 
7:15 p.m. for details.) SUB Theatre 

Thursday, August 14th. 

7:15 p.m. Cinecenta Festival ’80. Pourquoi 
Pas! (See Friday, August 8th, 7:15 
p.m. for details.) SUB Theatre. 

9:15 p.m. Cinecenta Festival ’80. Germany 
in Autumn. (See Friday, August 
8th, 7:15 p.m. for details.) SUB 
Theatre. 

Friday, August 15th. 

7:15 p.m. Cinecenta Festival ’80. Orchestra 
Rehearsal. (See Friday, August 
8th, 7:15 p.m. for details.) SUB 
Theatre. 

9:15 p.m. Cinecenta Festival ’80. Pandora’s 
Box. (See Friday, August 8th, 
7:15 p.m. for details.) SUB Theatre 

Saturday, August 16th. 

7:15 p.m. Cinecenta Festival ’80. The Last 
Wave. (See Friday, August 8th, 
7:15 p.m. for details.) SUB Theatre 

9:15 p.m. Cinecenta Festival ’80. Angi Vera. 

(See Friday, August 8th, 7:15 p.m. 
for details.) SUB Theatre. 

Sunday, August 17th. 

7:15 p.m. Cinecenta Festival ’80. The Idiot. 

(See Friday, August 8th, 7:15 p.m. 
for details.) SUB Theatre. 

Monday, August 18th. 

Maltwood Gallery. Tony Urquhart 
Retrospective. Gallery hours are 
10:00 a.m. to 4:00 p.m. Monday to 
Friday and during evening events 
in the University Centre Auditor¬ 
ium. Continues until September 
12 . 

7:15 p.m. Cinecenta Festival ’80. Death of a 
Bureaucrat plus La Soufriere. 
(See Friday, August 8th, 7:15 p.m. 
for details.) SUB Theatre. 

9:15 p.m. Cinecenta Festival ’80. Orchestra 
Rehearsal. (See Friday, August 
8th, 7:15 p.m. for details.) SUB 
Theatre. 
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